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Eflay- upon Edueation; z 4 ſub⸗ 
ie; which though” . chi 
appear already” exhiaſted/ til 
calls for whole vlUmes. Nes 
ber were & greater number of 
books extent on he proper 
method. of educating youth} 
and never were youth” more 
* 1 *. 35 ignorant, 
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ignorant, more untractable and 
corru pted. Thoſe who have 
the care of their inſtruction, 

15 content themſelves withythrow- 

ing a kind of varniſh over 
the manners and paſſions, 
_ which: does not in the leaſt | 
alter the real form of them. 
Hence we. appear little more 
1 than ein of ourſelves, and | 

3h can with (i find e a 


ene 


* i \ „ us. 170 certain wi: ſe 
_ nificancy, which it is impoſ- 

„ iple te define, does in ſome 
. meaſure diveſt us of our nad. 
tures; ſo that the ſoul, Which Wl 


bs was formed to exerciſe reflec- 
n 3 


(* vl)! 8 
605 is butied beneath a heap 
f "rifles, and loſt in 4 tor- 
rent of words Which have no | 
meaning. We dreſs, we pow- 0 
der, we game, and paſs our 
time” in a round of ſenſeleſs 
talk, and that is all. We im- 
bibe at beſt but a very ſlight 
and ſuperficial notion of ws | 
ſciences, and get by rote 
few articles in the . . 
or a portion or two of the Bi- 
ble, without comprehending 
lee ſenſe of the one, or pro- 
e che leaſt My 177 W 0 
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ſources whit 


EE: them are died, - up, Our 


colleges, now-a-days are w ol 
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we ſtand in need 
mies to form the heart. at the 
fame. time La 
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N rue genius is A 
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and an 
formal . manner Nl WF _ 


tion. If a ſcholar riſes at 


ſuch an hour, goes to claſs, 
repeats a few / Latin verſes, or 


makes 


* (ei) 8 
makeß a piece ef proſe; he 
has done wonders {but wherg 
is che maſter ſufficiently} at- 
tentive to call forth the latent 
genius, to cheriſn it, and 
teach it to mount? On tlie 
contrary; ite lis: ſuffered to * 
remain as it were fixed and 


concentrated in a ſphere of 


5 Rudiments LOT Preſody, till it 
is on the point of plunging 
inſelf” into 4 deluge of ridi- 
culous queſtions, known by 
the names of ee and Mo- 
e oa ny to qa 
185 to -2t9aBif} 1 
But ky us quit this Ala 


e Proſpect, and; con 
15 A 5 | der | 


(#) WF 
P's the. methods obſerved and 
practiſed by the generality 
of governors, in their care 
of youth. Theſe 8 gentlemen 
being perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with the world, make the 
moſt of their Intelligence in | 
tit, to inſpire their pupils with 
a taſte for all the trifles it 
abounds with. T hey refine 
upon things till they evapo- 
rate the very eſſence of them, 
and leave nothing for the 
youth under their care, but 
a heap of unintelligible jar- 
gon, and a ſtifineſs of car- 
riage that makes them little 
better than ſo many pieces of 
clock £ 


clock Work. "They: never” at- 
tempt to work upon the ſoul, 
that rich and fertile ſoil 5 . 
but confine themſelves wholly 2 
to the ſenſes, which they _ 
teach to eſteem nothing but 
what: flatters them; and ſuf- 
fer their pupils to live from 
morning to night, in one con- 
tinued ſcene of criminal de- 
lights. They amuſe them with | 
the view of public ſpectacles; 
lull them afleep with the ef- 
feminate ſounds of a concert, 
or inebriate them by the moſt 
elegant and volu ptuous repaſts j Le 
ſo that all the. faculties of the 
ſoul become eclipſed, and 
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How: are they CORE and 
__ disfigured; by a ſet of ignorant 
75 welches, Erba: make uſe of 


bY (Cx is) 

givea Canetibn to their own falſe 
notions! true [philoſophy and 
virtue are now) become alike 
| theobjetts ef derben: and 
though” Every one expects to 
be looked upon as a man of 


honour, and ſets up for an au- 
thor, there never was a time 


when the man of honour and 
the author were leſs in eſteem. 
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That fickleneſs which is ſo _ 


much the characteriſtic of the 
preſent age, muſt proceed in 
great meaſure, from the man- 


ner of our education, which 
is wholly whimſical, and void 
of any ſolid foundation. It 
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what one wo 
1 daken ot left at pleaſre. This 
. ih makes it fo: difficult to lay 
fixed rules for edu- 
ceuation; or to treat of it in fuch 
à manner as toi pleaſe every 
one; and this will render the | 
; work before us liable to a mul- 
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which has already | bee * 4 
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by the grep, fo che fie 
of, ſtud 5 uch who 


ee 
aug at once. ft for aktion and 
counſe] „are ſeriqus and gay, 
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fond of retirement, and fit for 
company, w Ys Without elke 


ture of gedantry or afteQation. 
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And fuch,. Are to be met with 
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by giving ern proper encou- 


ragement; and o paying them a 


due reſpect. How many gar- 
rets in the great eities of 


London Paris, and Naples, 


conceal gentlemen ol rare and 


man eee not in- 


fendt | | deed 


5 ©, vii) 

deed hüt che taſte of the pteſet 
age, becauſe they are not uf 
cienti) ight' "alidfuperfi dat; 
and” W 0 "diſdain : an F-1 
which ; the . work 1 is fy 


enough to look upon as 3 
and ſervile? By an unaccount- 
able 1 piece of folly it is eſteem- 
ed more honourable. to be 4 
of a parcel of clowns, and 
handicraft men, called ſoldi ers, 
than to have the. direction of 
young gentlemen of the firſt 
rank and fortune. Therefore, 
I - ſay once again, let pa- 
rents but conſicder the cha- 
racer” of a governor in a pro- 
. light, and they will never 
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O16 ducation 0 WF 
y r when they 
knew they ſhould be treate A 
with diſtinction A 
| Nay; even fovereign © princes 
have ve ſometimes become fubjedts 
of à foreign crown, and quit- 
ed their own dominions, to difÞ 
charge the office of governor | 
ob 4 . and ebllecx its 
Fevenues z chen hy ſhould any 
be. aſhamed of tak= 
ing charge of a young noble 
man's education but men are 
as capricious in cheir . 
as in — 130 
1 The 
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as a 3 4560 of 
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Ea The word Mxxxron 
he: " the fame. as Govyer- 
vor, and i is become famous 
as the elegant Fenelon 
e yſe of it in his Telema- 
„to expreſs the perſon of 
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Minerva. Mentor was origin- 
wa one of Homer's friends. 
. 82 Naas of 3 WITT ob 
The eader will fir nd. very 


. 180 4 


few quotations in this work. 


Ai At not always the mo 


ftrvo- 
. luminous 
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— the 
beſt; :nardo'[alb writers think 
kloedorne-dinlienslandl Germans, 
who value a book only as it lis 
filled witk diſſertations and aul. 
thoritids g ol tit ina fo f 
of a thouſand pages; bu will 
hardly —— a ; 
ownetib' n bios 1 gun! 
= yam lo wien guide dais, 
J | 1 thought nedeſſary toanſett a 
wort article at the end of the 
work, relating to travelling, BO 
and the obſervations proper to 
be made in the principal cities 
in Europe. In which, however, 
J have not included a deſcrip- 
tion of churches or public | 
buildings, as every work of 
chis kind abounds with pour 
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 Judkeious) and- excellent. critic 
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= approbatiom and praiſe But 1 
= - thought I could not diſpenſe | 
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1 is ſo dickcolt 4 thiag to meet EPL 
a true Mentor amongſt mankind, that 
een the ingenious” Mr. de Fene- 
lon thought it bee ry to have recourſe 
to the Deities, when he wanted 2 guide 
for his young Telemachus; and in fact, 
it is to be wiſhed, that every governor did, 
in ſome meaſurè, partſeipate of the virtues 
attributed to Minerva. Vomh forms 
the moſt intereſting portion of every ftate; 
and therefore claims our utmoſt pains and 
ap lieation. Every young perſon makes 
ind of - republic in himſelf, or, more 
ry aking, a world z in tie „ 
property th hcl: various methods CA 
to be uſed, ſometimes W 4 5 ſome⸗ 
times monarchy. 0 
But where fhall we find ſe y 
verſed in this art? Alf the fy 675 ants | 
a-days, is about the management and ag+ 
andizing of the tate; and every one 
thinks he bas 4 right to form his own | 
rojedts by his fire-fide, Ohe takes upon 
im tlie diſpoſition of our armies, another 
Ses advice o tlie N and yer all 
B this: 
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this wondesful- kndvkedke and penetration 
[ diſappears, when they are called upon to 
form a young man. So true is that to 
keep under the paſſions that 1 his 
heart, and remove the clouds of preju- 
dice that- obſcure it, is of all difficulties 
the greateſt. To find out the receſſes f 
an heart ſo formed, would be a diſcovery 
in the true ſenſe of the word: but ſince 
that is next to an impoſlibility the Mentor 


- ought at leaſt to look inward, and ex- 


amine his own. There he will perceive, 
What he himſelf. was, in his early years; 
and diſcover the impulſe by which he was 
then actuated. A thorough knowledge of 
one's ſelf, is the ſureſt way of knowing 
others. Our own youth is, in ſome mea- 
ſure, only a. repetition. of that of our pa- 
rents. The ſame inclinations, | the ſame 
orgy and the ſame caprices govern each; 
the ſole difference lies in the greater or 
leſs degree of carngſiogls. with Abich we 
follow dur purſuits. 
WWere men to be born over again, they 
would doubtleſs profit conſiderably: by the 
retroſpection of the errors of their former 


lives; and obſerve à greater regularity. in 
ttheir conduct: but unhappily for us, the 


rapid ſtream. of time that hurries us away, 

hardly gives us leiſure for reflection. We 

„ follow its current, or ene daz, even 
to 


. 


much as knowing whether we have lived 
or not. 'Thed, when it is too late, a life 
| ſpent” in diſorder and irregularity preſents 
| itſelf in a confuſed manner to our mind; 
we fetch a ſigh, and cloſe our eyes for ever. 


hearkened to the remonſtrances of an ex- 
perienced guide, but liſtened only to the 
call of their own paſſions; a fatal call! 
that deludes and enchants us, till it leads 
„„ „ e nee 
Scarcely have we reached our ſeventh 


inclined towards evil, begins to ſhew itſelf; 
and the little „ we have, al · 
ready the flave to folly, buſies itſelf wholly 


appears à matter of aſtoniſhment to us: 
we admire every thing but reafon : we 


us, poverty appears hideous, and riches 


and grandeur the objects of our envy. 
Not a child but is ready to ſell his birth- 


prices, different inclinations, and little ob- 


above the ſtars. What then would be- 
n EE 'B 2 ö 


— „ n e an 
to the brink of the grave, without ſo 


Such is the fate of thoſe wo have not | 


year, when a ſmall degree of will, already 


about trifles: every thing at this time 


are charmed with pleaſure, virtue ſhocks 


right for a play-thing or a ſugar-plumb, 
or to cry after a new coat. All our ca- 


ſtinacies, are ſo many cords that world- 
ly deſire makes uſe of, to bow to the 
earth, a ſoul formed by nature to mount 


| this diſorder and confuſion, did not a ray 


bears a 


it wWears a vigour that is daily encreafing, 


. 
come of our 117 in the midſt of | 


of light, proportioned to the feeble powers 
of our intellects, lend its kindly aſſiſtance? 


By the help of this, we firſt begin to ſet 


one foot before the other, 75 gently fol · 
low the path that prudence, has traced out 
for every individual. Were it nat for the 
precautions of our parents, and the leſſons 
" rom time to time receive from them, 

hould at beſt be able only to feel out 
= way; but our firſt years paſs yndex 
their direction, till the moment arrives t 


beſpeaks our youth. 


'What a ſeaſon of life is this Who. is 
able to draw a rfe& picture of it ? Here 


it preſents itſelf in the moſt delightful 


colours, and with all the unaffected graces 
of innocence; there, it appears enveloped 


in vices and diſſimulation. In one it ſets 


to view a fair and open countenance, that, 
like the morning flower, blooms with the 
moſt es ing freſhneſs; in another, it 

llen and moroſe aſpect, ſpread - 
ing itſelf oyer the whole viſage: here 


and bids defiance to all the-inclemencies of 
ait or ſcaſons; there it ſinks into a languor, 


that ſuffers the body to take every evil 5 


bent, or labouts under a train of real or 


| ea e 1 hinder the mind 


from 


from exerting its faculties, . Does the me- " 
mory retain” with eaſe the moſt  barbar- 2 
dus terms, or moſt difficult ſubjects? An ' . 24 
abſolute indifference to every thing relating | 
to ſcience, checks this progreſs ; does the | ji 
imagination, like a rocket, rife up and _—_ 
7 itſelf on all ſides? A fickleneſs 1 
ghter than the wind, leaves us nothing 
but a vapour to behol̃l gag. 
Such is tlie contraſt we meet with 
in youth. Therefore, it requires the 
eateſt art ſtnaginable to come at the 3 
knowledge of a young man, ſo as to | 
be able to define him. When you think 
you have given the moſt” exact deſcrip- _ 
tion of him, and painted him with 
all his characters, you find yourſelf de- 
ceived, and are conſcidus that lips chief 
ſtrokes have eſcaped your pencil; it is no 
longer the fame perfon. Thete ate four — 
things; ſays the wiſe man, that it is hard ' 
to follow, the flight of an eagle when ſhe 5 
mounts above the clouds; the fwiftneſs of | 1 
a ſhip when it cuts the waves; the wind- * 
mgs of 4 ſerpent when it rolls itſelf in 4 
folds; and the ways of yourh. In effect, 
youth, ever reſtleſs and in motion, is always 
moſt ſatisfied where it is hot. It is a kind F 
of quitk-hlver, that there is nd fixing; a 
new wine that ferments uin ene gebe 4 
Wo & pat x" 
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violence; a cameleon that aſſumes a thou; 


ſand different ſhapes and appearances. 

Delightful years! years never more ta 
return] Muſt you then be paſſed in 
a total ignorance. of ourſelves, in an 
eſtrangement from all our duties, and 
in a round of confuſion and perturba- 
tion? Muſt thoſe moments, that ſhould 
be to us as the ſeeds of glory and hap- 
pineſs, be almoſt always blaſted by 
ſome diſorders }. Yes, Providence has ſeen 
fit to permit this to humble man, and 
to make him ſenſible of the impotence of 


his own reaſon, and the frailty of a bo- 
dy, that was. born as yeſterday, flouriſhes 


to-day, and to-morrow is no more. We 
pals ſucceſſiyely, and in a manner impet- 


ceptibly through three different zones in 


lite. The torrid, which is qur youth; 
the temperate, or ſtate of manhood; and, 


laſtly, the frigid or old age; when all our 


paſſions and. deſires. become languid and 
dead, and all the fire of our imagination 
extinct. * | 3 1 Nen i it & 
| What pleaſure would it be, to behold. 
A young man, guid by xeaſon,. and. EX 


erciſing in the moſt. noble manner his 
amiable faculties; to ſee him ſeeking after 


truth in the midſt of the many giddy be- 
ings that are continually Bae round 
him] For youth is the ſeaſon in which we 
EC 1 remove 


C73 | 
remove the exterior appearances of objects e = 
to examine into their real properties. We 
act then by nature, as ſhe had before done 
by us. - She did not form us all at once, 
but by little and little, firſt unfolding 0 
members, and then filling them with 
per juices for their nouriſhment : in like 
manner we diſcover nature only by de- . 
„one part after another. IS 
' Theſe firſt diſcoveries would undoubted- 
ly afford us the greateſt pleaſure, and be- 
come the objects of our ſerious applica- 
tion; did not our unhappy paſſions which 
now begin to rage within, ſurround us 
with the utmoſt fury, and take ſſeſfon 
of us in ſuch a manner as miſerably. to 
disfigure our youth. Can we doubt of the 
truth of this affertion ? Let us look back 
to the age of fifteen or twenty. What 
were we then? A little world of paſſions 
b and prejudices; an aſſemblage of contra- 
Þ ditions and errors. We could not bear 
: our maſters; we induſtriouſly avoided our 
parents, and languiſhed after a liberty much 
more properly denominated libertiniſm. 
Study appeared the greateſt of burthens ; 
ignorance was all our delight; and no- 
moments appeared fo happy to us, as thoſe 
wherein we found means to elude the vi- 
gilance of the perſon ſet over us. The fer- 
Ye who was the commode miniſter to 


B 4 ane.” 
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| [8] | 
our pleaſures, ſeemed our, moſt faithful 
friend; and we preferred his company to 
all others: overfoyed. to ſteal, if 1 may fo 


term it, a party of pleaſure from the watch- 
ful father, or too obſervant governor. 


Would to heaven this picture ſubſiſted 
only in my imagination, and that my pen 
in deſcribing, theſe diſorders of youth, went 


beyond thoſe diſorders themſelves! But, 
alas! this is but a ſlight portrait, I may fay 
a mere. ſketch, a faint. idea of the many 
. Irregularities committed by young people. 


Do not all their thoughts turn on the means 
of over- reaching or 1 thoſe who 
have the inſpection of their actions? For 


example, they open a book where · they 
meer with a lively picture of virtue and — 


neſs, and are at the ſame time ſketching, 
out within themſelves a picture of vice. 
Their ears are open to a lecture of mora - 


lity, but their hearts are wholly Hagan 
to 


it. So that every one of us have reaſon to 
cry out to God in the bitterneſs of his 
ſoul, O Lard, remember not tbe pleaſures and 


follies of my yout obi! 
In the midſt of this ſcene of wickedneſs 


and diſorderly paſſions, we preſent the True 


Mentor, proper to conduct a young man. 
Methinks 1 behold him in this critical fi- 
tuation: he begins by obſerving; he lies 
as it were perdu; from obſervation he pro- 
5 55 * : ceeds 
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t 
cteds te toleration, from keleration to re- 


Mands, and from 

; 1 if lis finds the citeumſtances ſuch 43 
\ abſdlotely to 'requite it. Nothing mocks 
J the young pupil ſo much; as ſetting out 
With an air of auſterity and meroſeneſb. 
Many tuters for wänt of ſmootking their 
brow at the firſt interview, have loſt them- 
ſelves thiticofifidenee; ich they cannot be 
too cartfuſ to procute. Müdneſs will thake 
us at leaſt admire thoſe we may not have 
the reſdlution to imitite. Youth ſhould be 
conſidered as à tender and delicate piece of 
ſtuff Which we are about to etibroider, 
and in Which we ate to infert ſbmetimes 
gold, ſometimes filk. But this is to be done 

with the greateſt cate and precaution; if the 
needle be too large, or the threads too groſs, 
the ſtuff will be torn, the embroidery wil! 
fiſe-up, and offer nothing to the eye but 
diſagreeable knots and inequalities.” Thus. 
the true Mentor will be careful to inſinuate 
himſelf into his pupiPs good graces, before 

he ventures to feptehend him. He will 
firſt of all examine, whether the young plant 
committed to his care, be either too bach- 
ward, or over W it has taken 
root in a good ſoil; or in other words, if his 
pupil comes of worthy parents; fot it mult 
be allowed, that it is a much eakier taſk to 
educate a young perſon when ſprung from 
| B 5 virtuous 


reprimands w ebfrec- 


virtuous: r work Adden heir 
done to our hands, every thing concurs for 
the benefit-of the pupil 3 the governor has 
in a manner nothing to do but to fol- 
low the plan already traced out to him. 
But what an unhappineſs is it, and how 
worthy of regret, to ſee; a child checked 
in the Paths f virtue, by his own pa- 
| rents proving refractory to the 


intentions and celine of a d Nien- 


tor F x abort 4 | 
And yet how many parents do we meet 
with of this ſtamp, who, by continually flat- 
tering the paſſions and inclinations of their 
child, and fooliſhly granting him every 
thing. he deFres, at length complete their 
work, and render him juſt ſuch an one as 
themſelves ? Hence thoſe ſwarms of great 
men and lords, which ſpread themſelves over 
almoſt every country, to be the plagues 
of all around them, or at heſt to lead a le | 
barely à degree above vegetation: _ 

But let us quit ſcandal, and turn our 
eyes to the proſpect of virtue. Let us 
ſuppoſe the True Mentor coming into 
a family, and receiving, as the moſt ſa- 
cred of all truſts, the child committed 
to his charge. At his firſt appearance, his 
looks are all ſweetneſs and affability. He 
will join in the moſt childiſh amuſements, 
the better, to eee himſelf to his 


. pupil, 


. 


aq} 
and gain an inſight into his habi⸗ 
ra and — ang — firſt he remits 
all kind of authority, and lays not the 
leaſt reſtraint upon him; he permits him 
to go and come as he pleaſes, and by 
thus: . him in an unreſerved free- 
dom, gives! im an Opportunity of diſ- 
coverin the moſt bene wil win A 
ofs hen. inet 263 He rita warts 
It is Worth while to 1 view — theſe 
firſt: moments of behaviour between our 
Mentor and his pupil. We may here ſee a 
young man full of cunning, fearful, and 
upon his guard; employing his watchful 
eyes; and Et his little: facts in order to 
find out the weak ſide of his governor, and 
and turn it to his own advantage on the 
Srſt occaſion. The experienced Mentor on 
his part, is wholly -attentive to ingratiate 
himſelf, and procure the efteem of his 
charge: this ought to be his ſole aim at 
firſt. Fear renders us odious; friend. 
ſhip gains us familiarity; but eſteem 
holds the true mean capable of operating 
with: ſueceſs - the The 
friendſhip of the young gentleman we edu- 
cate, ought to be regarded only as the end 
and recompence of our cares. The at- 
tainment of this, we ſhould reſerve. for the 
time, when our pupil, better able to judge 
for himſelf, comes to know what he owes 


his 


[127] . 
his „ Katte gude, and feels himſelf p 
trated with gtatitude for his care 
The — of you 
our 


weul ; 
of ſhort duration; 


*. 


and is loſt by-the Kel reprimand they meet 
with, 6r-frequently from the mere _— 


ſtancy of them own tem 13 
correction will in — 


their hearts, all the ſentiments — affaction 
which we have — whole months been en- 
deavouring to inſpire theta with; but it 

— on ſentiments of real eſteem, 
which we never render ourſelves more wor- 
thy of. than by a ſteady uniform conduct. 
A youth, be his chatadter- what it will, 

cannot defend himſelf againſt the example 
of a Mentor always the ſame. Beſides, 
ſuch an uniformity accuſtoms a young per- 
ſon betimes, to put on an equal character; 
and this is no ſmall point gained, eſpeci⸗ 
ally with the great, who are generally ca- 
'pricious from their birth; for whether it 
be the family vice, or — it proceeds 
from a falſe — greatneſs, they hard · 
ly know the perſon to-day, that yeſterday 
was almoſt the object of their worfhip: 
They even affect a forgetfulneſs of cir- 
cumſtances, that it is impoſſible for them 
not to remember, and conſequently are for 
ever 1 * _— Oo over 2 

[+] 
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Ia ſhort; we may ſay; that the Trae 
Mentor, with refpeft to the manner in 

which he preſents. bimſelf, appears under 
the form of thoſe four animals, which 
repreſent the four - evangeliſts at . firſt 
he appeats ds a man, the better to ac- 
commodate himſelf to the weakneſs and 
foibles of his pupil, and bear with his lie- 
tle errets; next like the ox, that indefa- 
tigable-and patient animal, that ſuffers 
all the heat and labour of the day, to-ſup- 
pott all the fatigues and contradictions he 
muſt neceſſarily meet with; then like the 
lion, to deftroy the vices of his charge; 
laſtly, like the eagle, he bears the thoughts 
and affections of his pupil far above the 
-A t and 2 
But who is the Mentor endowed with 
theſe qualities? The true one: and not 
tthoſe mercenary hirelings, who regard the 
education of a young perſon only as it 
turns to their profit; and often in coneert 
with their pupil, and as much the ſchool- 
boy as himſelf, form plans to impoſe up- 
on the frankneſs and confidence of his 
eres : and ſeem to have no other 
ind of buſineſs in a houſe, than to be 
ſpies upon what is going on, and make 
their report of it. The perfect governor, 
ſtranger to whatever does not make a 
part of his profeſſion, confines himſelf 
* wholly 


(14:J! 


wholly-to himſelf, and will on no account 
meddle with aught, but what abſolutely 


concerns his office. - And what an office - 
Here he muſt become a child a ſecond; 
time, there he muſt exert the maſter; ſome-: 


times he muſt commend with diſcretion, 


ſometimes condemn with prudence; now 
reprimand for a fault, no difſemble his 


knowledge of it. The whole depends upon 


knowing how to accommodate himſelf pro- 


perly to times and circumſtances; yet the 
Mentor ſhould always reſerve to himſelf - 
the power of putting à ſtop tothe mirth or 


diverſions of the perſon under his charge. 


We too frequently ſee young gentlemen 
exeeed the bounds - of the recreations 
allowed them, becauſe the governor is 
no longer the maſter of checking their 


diſfipation : now this-inconvenience' ariſes 
from not ſeizing the earlieſt opportunities 


of making himſelf obeyed; for he will 
afterwards find it a very difficult matter to 
reſume a proper air of authority, and con- 
duct his prom cg a8 . n with : 
5 to do. PEN 

I am very ſenſible is ahh want — . 
ſervance in a young perſon of rank and 
condition to his tutor, and his ill behaviour 
towards him, is frequently owing to the tu- 
tor's not being a perſon of condition him- 
Keil. ä teſpect can we ſuppoſe a pupil 
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will have: for 8 Menton, whom hes ſemm this: 


parents deſpiſe or make light of, and re- 


gard only as one they hire for a ſalary, or 


py" 
t 


ple of condition. What can one: think of 


teel kind of valet de chambre. 
is therefore to be wiſhed, that peoples 
of condition, were educated only by peo- 


the crowd of adventurers, that, ſpread 
themſelves every where about, and by mere 


dint of craft and 1 at length 


to obtain the tuition of young men of. qua+ 


lity ? As no body knows who they are, or 
whence they come, they naturally are held 
in contempt, and made uſe of merely as 


neceſſary evils, The True Mentor wiſnes 


not to be accepted, till he has made him- 


ſelf perfectly known; he ſeeks to be eſteem- 


ed; and to have that eſteem grounded on 


the moſt honourable teſtimonies of his cha- 


racter; he waits till he is ſought after, and 


at} 


will not, accept of. the quality of tutor, till 


he is well appriſed of the good he is likely 


to be the inſtrument of; otherwiſe, it would 
be either ſetting 'a young nobleman u 

at auction, or ſelling himſelf to the firſt 
that preſenis. Every thing ſhould be 
tranſacted between the parents and tutors 
on the footing of confidence and polite- 
neſs; but, alas! can that be done, when 


neither party know each other; nor take 


the leaſt pains to do it? Nah 
- * 61s 5 Dh Let 
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Leer us no longer wonder, that the poſt 
ef governor is become ſo deſpicable; and 
that # place, which ought te hold the 
rſt rank in ſociety, ſeems now a- day not 
worth the acceptance of any ont. This is 
doing to parents und governors themſelves: 
1 the latter ſeldem ſttiving to make thetn- 
17 ſelves properly reſpectable; the former, 
= only confideritg how much or how lirtle 
N : they muſt give for a tutor,” Such is the 
| preſent depravity of the times and man- 
ners, that. while no expence is ſpared on 
* trifles, while a favourite buſt df ſtatue bears 
its weight in gold; while we pay a ſinger 
1 or fidler even beyond the utmoſt extent of 
| his merits, or moſt ſanguine hopes; while 
the greateſt care and pains is, thought too 
little to procure a well bred hound, we bar- 
ter haggle, and ſtand out for a trifle, 
when we are about ſecuring a guide for our 
Children; and yet on this guide is to de- 
pend thelr- honour, and often the eternal 
welfare of their ſouls. . 
Alas! did we but conſider the good that 
the True - Mentor is. capable of working, . 
we ſhould feek bim as the Cynie did 4 
man, with à lanthorn in our hands; afid 
having found him, receive him as 4 prez 
* ſent from heaven itſelf,” and liſten to his 
1 garictates as the Oracle of bur guidance and 
= | inſtruction, What an example of this 
have 


- 


* 


. 
have we left us, by the greateſt men 
of antiquity! I mean the Romans. When 
Plotinus, that on philoſopher, who 
was ſo totally . diſengaged from matter 
that he could with difficulty bear his ſoul 
to be lodged in a miſerable body, ap- 
ared amongſt them, how did they act? 
| one 10ugnt after him, every one 
ſtrove | to be aequainted with him, and 
to entruſt the education of their ſons 


recommended it in their wills, that Plo- 

ti a ſhould be tutor to their children; 

_ wiſely judging, that ſuch an advan- 
tage was the moſt precious legaty they 
could bequeath them. Thus acted a peo- 

ps ſo frequently and ſo: deſervedly the 


bandry, fays one of their own authors; 
only as it was an image of the culture of 
the mind. And indeed we may obſerve 


— 8 
* . 


employments. The gardener beholda 
the plants and flowers grow up under 
his eye; the governor is witneſs to 
the blooming talents and virtues of his 
charge; the gardener tops the ſuperfluous 
branches; the governor retrenches every 
riſing vice: the gardener gathers the fruit 
he has planted, and indulges himſelf with 
all their ſweets 1x 3 
8 | t 


with him. Fathers on their death · beds, 


abject of our praiſe. They valued huf-⸗ 


2 ſurpriſing - analogy between the two 


5 „ — : 
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— of his pupil, and has the pub 
ic 


or a witneſs to his ſucceſs, In like 


manner, inſtruction paſſes into the breaſt 


of the pupil, where it is nouriſhed till 
> yn forth, and produc nuf in due 
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The True Mentor,” fully" ſenfible & 
the value of theſe advantages, fails not 
to make the deſt uſe of them: by al- 


ways acting agreeable to his character, he 
convinces thoſe who are inelinable to hold 


him in contempt, of the ſuperiority that 
a perſon of good conduct and integrity has 
over every other: eſpecially, in an age when 
a thouſand fools and madmen are to be met 
with to one truly wiſe. He raiſes that eſteem 


ſo much the due of thoſe who ſacrifice them- 


ſelves for the good and benefit of Tous 
Remember, ſaid Seneca to a:diſciple''of 


his, whom he: wanted to inſpire with gra- 


titude for his: preceptor, that you owe 


yourſelf and all your 1— to UNS who 
n you TY are * RIF Nolg 
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- Life is common to us dh all u 
| e and if we poſſeſs no other privi- 


lege than barely that of living, we certainly 


_— no kind of regard: but that ſecond | 
; lite. 
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life which frees us from the bands of our 
ſenſes: and materiality; that ſecond life, 
which ſoftens our characters, poliſhes our 
manners, and in a word ' renders us men 
and members of ſociety; is a bleſſing of ſuch 
a nature, as we never can ſufficiently — 
or be too thankful for. But let us for a 

moment diveſt the moſt celebrated perſo- 

nages in the world of their governors; let 
us take from Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Antoninus, thoſe by whom they were 
brought up: and what kind of figure 
would theſe emperors have made? Why 
they would have turned out either ty- 
rants, or mere uſeleſs cyphers in the crea- 
tion ; fit only to gallop after a pack of 

hounds, or doſe away their time upon a 

couch. The foundation of mighty em- 

pires, the vigorous execution of laws, the 
eivilizing of manners, and the raiſing, ſci- 
ence to the higheſt pinacle of honour, were 
dhe fruits of a happy education. To this 

1 we owe thoſe kings beloved of heaven and 
= their people to this we are to attribute thoſe 

ſhining examples of vittue, and thoſe many 

excellent productions of genius we are ne- 
ver weary of admiring. Socrates himſelf has 
confeſſed his being addicted to the moſt 
ſnameful vices, which he had never been 
able to conquer, but for the excellent leſſons 
and precepts that were jnſtilled into — 
_ There 


\ 4 


1 „ ĩðͤ | 
| There is no turning our eyes without horrot 
| 111 on thoſe nations, where education has not 
C | as yet made its way; they ſeem to differ 
] from the brute creation in nothing but their 
The greateſt misfortune therefore that 
can befall youth, is to remain in the hands 
of ignorant or licentious parents; and to 
_ live; confined within the limits of a fas 
s Fo ſeat, where nothing is to be learned 
a drinking, and idle diverſions. Thus 
ſituated in the midſt of riot and diſorder, 
how dreadful. a proſpect have they for their 
future lives!) A prudent Mentor, who has 
theſe obſtacles to ſurmbunt, will endeavour 
do turn the attention of his pupil another 
way, without the leaſt infringing on the re- 
ſpect and obſervance he owes his parents; 
and maintain himſelf in his full autho- 
rity, 8 rendering himſelf any wiſe 


x J do not here take upon me to aſſert, 
| that we can abſblutely eradicate vices from 
de hearts of young men of quality. Let 
thoſe, ſays the author of the Spirit of Laws, 
wWho are accuſtomed to do triffing things 
ſeriouſſy, and ſerious things lightly, follow 
their inclination; for to pretend, for ex- 
ample; to teach an Engliſhman” certain 

French airs of poſiteneſs, or learn a4 
Frenchman the gravity and fedateneſs 1 
2 | the 
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de Engliſh, would be ſtriving againſt the 
ſtream, and be deſervedly the object 


diculous -metamorphoſe. Our manners 
(but not our religion, as the ſame author 
has 'ventured to aflart) are greatly influ- 
enced by the climate we live under; ſo 
that the True Mentor will have an eye to 
this conſideration, and be careful to adapt 


nius he has to cultivate, and the particu- 
lar country he lives in. Thus he gains 
over the Frenehman hy mirth and good 
humour, the Engliſhman by the punctilio 
of honour, and the Italian by complai- 


ance; he intiraidares the German by an 


air of authority; with the Pole he makes 
ule of politeneſs, joined to à becom an 
reſolution ; 3 and with the Spaniard, an 


24 
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ſpeaking here only of the different methods 


characters of youth, which vary according 
to the diffent circumſtances of time and 
place; while the fundamental maxims of edu- 
cation remain alvays the ſame.” But above 


upon himſelf in the preſence of youth: 
Mavima puero dei etur reverentia; It is every 


{ cauſe 


of laughter to all who beheld the ri- 


his inſtructions to the nature of the ge- 


pride. 8 { > 4 71 | 


to be obſerved in giving the farſt-bent to the 


all chings the Mentor ſhould have a guard 


TO elteccmed. a heniaus fault to give 
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cauſe of offence to the leaſt child; therefore, 
the greateſt circumſpection ſhould at all 
times keep the doors of his lips. He muſt 
never be heard to utter a word that will bear 
a double meaning; nor ſhould he ever 
commend thoſe pretended witticiſms which 


tend to deſtroy the ſenſe: of ſhame ; and 


which St. Jerom very elegantly and juſtly 
calls the ſymptonis of expiring chaſtity, A 
governor, conſtantly attentive to remove 
whatever may be in the leaſt prejudicial to 
virtue, will wear the appearance of it in 


his looks, words, and whole deportment : 


he will have his eyes continually on the pro- 
ceedings of his charge, and of thoſe about 
him; for it is certain that if we ſee a young 
gentleman of condition unhappily corrupted 
in his early years, if virtue fades in his 
ſoul almoſt as ſoon as it begins to appear; 
it is very certain, I ſay, in this caſe, 
that the ſervants about him, are too often 
the cauſes of this miſchance. A foot- 
man is no more than a footman in the 
eyes of the world; but in thoſe of a young 
man who has not as yet had a confident, 
and who lonꝑs for one to aſſiſt him in ſa- 
tisfying his riſing paſſions; a footman ap- 
pears a perſon of conſequence, and even 
worthy to be eſteemed a friend. There 
is almoſt always a 2 of - meeting 
with baſe: and mercenary ' fouls - — 
iN 5 / | | dis 
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this: claſs: of 
ly ſenſible. this, and never fail to make 
their own uſe of it. But how does the 
True Mentor act to prevent it? He will 
above all other conſiderations inſiſt on the 
parents allowing him the liberty of hiring 
and diſmiſſing the ſervants of his pupil, 
as he himſelf ſhall ſee proper; and will 
not place any about him, but ſuch whoſe 
fidelity he can rely on either from his 
own knowledge of them, or from the re- 
commendation of ſome perſon of eredit. 
He will likewiſe endeavour to gain their 
confidence, without countenancing them 
in any baſe or ſervile flatteries to him; 
a vice ſo odious in itſelf, is inſufferable 
even in a ſervant: not to mention that a 
young man who perceives this to be the 
caſe, will conſider himſelf as in the midſt 
of an inquiſition, from which he will ear 
| neſtly deſire to free himſelf; and it often 
1 happens, that a ſervant to make his court 
| at the expgace of his maſter, will tell all 
that he knows, and frequently more than 
is truth. The parent is to get a faithful 
ſervant, and not a ſpy; one that is à friend 
to virtue and probity, and not ſolely ac- 
ruated by views of - ſelf-intereſt.” Some- 
times indeed, we may try. to. bring them 
ne egg ws Age ck goes 
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But though the ſeveral precautions we 
have; here mentioned, are neceſſary to pre · 


ſerve decency and decorum, yet ought 


they not to degenerate into idle fears and 
frivolous ſuſpicions. To be plain, a too 

diſtruſt of their conduct is apt to 
awaken paſſions and inclinations in young 
people, and to turn their thoughts upon 
objects which they had no notion of before. 
We ſhould be watchful: over them, but 


2 letting them perceive it. By too 


equently talking to them againſt ſuch 
2 as-ſhock modeſty; we run the riſque 
of exciting thoſe:defires in them, that are 


the moſt detrimental to it. 


Far hence then thoſe pocliiaes,//irhoi; ab 
ways uneaſy themſelves, and making others 


- ſo; are for euer finding ſome harm in the 


moſt Gmple actions, and never fail to put 


the worſt conſtruction on. the leaſt word or 


motion. Fhe True Mentor delights ra- 
ther in a favourable judgment than a 
groundleſs cenſure; and is far more pleaſed 
with the contemplation of the parent of 


all good, than the author of evil which 
the viſions of the affrighted . is over 


preſenting to his eyes. N £2 LD 
The main point is to find a Mentor 


of »diſtinguiſhed Fur“; one able to di- 


ſtinguiſh truth from falſhood: ſuch 1s 
* man we have now been deſcribing. 
ne 
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Without piety the beſt manners are hardly to 


be relied on, and even probity itſelf becomes 


doubtful... We would not truſt our purſe 


with a man known to be void of religion, 
nor make him the executor of our will. This 
is a neceſſary conſequence of what. we have 


already advanced, and a condemnation of 


thoſe parents, who are ſo unthinking, or 


rather mad, to truſt their children to the 
care of an infidel. It is more than probable, * 


that a man without religion, may be a 
man of bad morals ; but we may be cer- 
tain, that the manners of the truly religi- 
ous man will be pure and undefiled. If 
ſuch is the difference, it will not ſurely 


admit of a moment's heſitation, whether 


we. ſhould make choice of a Mentor 


as diſtinguiſhed for his piety as his learn- 


ing. . i 5 a 
What a comfort is it to parents, to 


be able to ſay to themſelves; our child is 

under the direction of a guardian angel: 
one that will preſerve him in the fear of God, 
and teach him to be the good citizen, and 
the faithful friend: to look upon this world 
as a ſhadow that paſſes away: to reflect that 
labour and pain is impoſed on all the ſons 
of Adam from their birth, that they may 


at length attain the invaluable treaſures of 


virtue l they will no longer be in care about 


his behaviour; no longer anxious about his 
' | C progress 
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ogreſs in his ſtudies ; no longer fearful 
Shore his health : afſured that his Mentor 
will never loſe fight of him; that he acts 

from a principle of conſcience, and not 
through ſordid motives of intereſt: that 
he looks upon himſelf as reſponſible to 
God for the truſt repoſed in him. There- 
fore, a father, had he nothing ele in view 
than merely his own honour and 
cannot too carefully inform himſelf of 
the morals and religion of the Mentor 
he propofes as a guide to the youth who 
is one day to become the repreſentative 
of nn, and perhaps a long race of i 
luſtrious anceftors, 

The pupil thus ſecured on the ſide ef te- 
ligion, the moſt important of all other con- 
fiderations, will grow up as it were under 
the ſhadow of virtue; and whether alone, 
or in company with his ents and 
maſters, will be equally inclinable to fly 
evil, and to do that which is good. What 
eaſe, what comfort is this to the Mentor, 
in the midſt of the cares and diſquiets in- 
ſeparable from his office! He is ſenſible 
that his pupil always acts as in the pre- 
ſen:e of God, — anger he dreads in- 
c.rring, more than that of all mankind let 

ether. 

All powerful religion ! It is you, and 
you _ that are capable of —_ 
uch 


| La TR, 
ſuch miracles; It is your's alone to ſof- 
ten the rougheſt natures, to regulate eve- 
ry inordinate deſite, and to convert even 
our paſſions into virtue. Without you, 
the moſt excellent precepts ſerve only to 
make us yain-glorious or hypocrites, Take 
then! oh, take poſſeſſion of every heart; 
ſo mall we once more. behold the face of 
the earth changed, ſee parents ſet good ex- 
amples, and their children follow them in 
meekneſs and docility. . 3 
hut the religion whoſe ſacred aid we 
here implore, muſt not be confounded with 
bigotry and ſuperſtition. A miſtaken de- 
votion only ſerves to cramp our minds, 
and fill our heads with idle fancies; 
this the Mentor will be ſure to inliſt 
on; the rather becauſe people of quality, 
when converted from 4 life of gaiety 


and folly, ate apt to run into the other 


extreme, and become devotees rather than 
truly pious. By devotees, I mean the very 
ſame perſons, whoſe characters are ſo ad- 
mirably drawn, by that great and good 
prelate, Mr. Flechier. A ſet of people, 
Jays he, Who are Wholly intent upon trifles 
in religion, who, have the utmoſt complacen- 
cy for themſelves, and are the moſt ſevere 
againſt all others. People who take of- 
fence at every thing, and are more attached 
to certain inſignificant, ceremonies, the crea- 
G2: tures 
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tures of their own imaginations, than to 
thoſe eſtabliſhed by the church : who, with- 
out conſidering whether a miniſter may be 
fit for it or not, look upon him as indiſpenſi- 
Wy obliged to officiate every day : who fond 
of having their prayers heard, and their 


faſtings obſerved, do for that purpoſe in- 
_ AMiture certain ſet hours of prayer, and days 


of abſtinence; and, by ſuch peculiarities 
as theſe, ſet a matk upon their houſes 


and diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt of 
mankind by the title of devotees. But 


true religion, ſimple and unaffefted in its 


ways, obſerves only fo much of the exte» | 


rior of Joe as the church injoins, 
leaving the reſt to God alone, who has 


commanded us to pray and give alms in ſe- 
cret. But how many are there, that mak- 


ing a mummery of religion, ſo amiable 
and pure in itſelf while they are fo ve- 


ry induſtrious about preſerving the out- 


ſide, deſtroy the ſoul and ſpirit of it? 


They are ſcrupulous of omitting a ſingle 
faſt day, or a ſet piece of devotion; yet 
are quite careleſs about paying their debts, 


or ſeeing that their fervants and depen- 


dants are brought up in that piety, to 
which they themſelves make ſuch great 
pretence; though St. Paul has expreſsly 
ſaid, that Whoſoever :aketh not care of his 
' ſervant is worſe than an unbeliever, Wh 
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is this but ſtraining at a gnat, and ſwal- 
lowing a camel ? i 
Such grimaces ſerve with many to leſſen 


the reſpect they would otherwiſe have for 


religion ; as if religion itſelf did not al- 
ready groan beneath ſuch ſuperſtitions: 
the wiſe Mentor will always make his pu- 
pil ſenſible of this, and by that means 
render true piety reſpectable in his eyes; 
which he will repreſent to him as the mol! 

lorious of all objects. the work of the 
Deity itſelf, - Chriſtianity once inculcatec 
upon a youthful heart, quickly takes root. 
and is every inſtant growing ſtronger. We 
have inſtances of thoſe; who have free 
themſelves from the bonds of libertiniſm, 
who have extricated themſelves ftom the 
pit of their own making, by happily re- 
calling to mind the virtuous ſentiments 


they had formerly) been inſpired with.. 


Therefore, it cannot be too much the 
care of parents and governors to have 
young people thoroughly inſtructed in 
the principles of religion, for true reli- 


ing fears nothing ſo much as not be- 
gion known. | 


While upon this head, we may obſerve 
that a word concerning religion proper- 
ly thrown in, by way of reflexion, does 


often make more impreſſion on the mind of 


the pupil, than the beſt ſermons. Sup- 
C 3 ' pole, 
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poſe, for example, ſome great man dies 
tuddenly, the Mentor takes that occaſion of 
pointing out the uncertainty and emptineſs 
of all worldly poſſeſſions and honours. If a 
ſharp war is kindled between two king- 
doms, he ſhews him how men are made uſe 
of as the inſtruments of divine vengeance. 
The finiſhing-of a play or a party of plea- 


ſure, furniſhes him in that inſtant with a 


hint concerning the rapidity of pleaſures, 
and the little value they are of to us. Re- 
marks like theſe penetrate as a dart. 
There are likewiſe methods to be uſed, by 
which young people may be brought to 
look upon religion as a- matter of con- 
ſequence, an intereſting thing. I ſhall give 
an in ence of this, which may in fact be 
called a pious fraud, but Which appeared 
to me worthy of admir atio. 
A lady, as eminent for her virtue as 


5 , 


high birth, being deſirous of inſpiring her 


fon with the moſt lively reſpect for the 
word of God, fell upon the following 
ſtratagem to compaſs her end: She had 
a ſmall chapel fitted up in one of the 
apartments of her houſe which glowed on 
all fides with gold and purple. In the 
midſt was a defk magnificently ornamented, 
and on this lay the New Teſtament ſur- 
rounded by à baluſtrade which denied all 
acceſs. This place was opened only on cer- 

; F , tain 
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ain days, when the young gentleman, af. 
= ey proſtrated bine in the moſt 
Ge wr. wech aß c the: holy, 8 
pels; and in a diſtinct and ſolemn tone, 
read three verſes, kiſs'd the book, and re- 
tired; and it was only as a reward for hav- 
ing performed his exerciſes well, that he 


Was indulged with this privilege. He was 


thus taught 10 look upon the happineſs, of 
being admitted. to read the word of God, 
as, che higheſt, he could poſſibly  enyay, 
and the greateſt of miſeries that of be- 
ing deprived of it. The pompaus de- 
coration of this little ſanctuary, che diffi- 
culty of gaining admittance to it, the pro. 
faund reſpect. with. which, the. portion, of 
the ſacted bock was to be read, and that, 
not till after having merited the proper 
paſſports, had altogether imprinted a yve- 
neration for the Teſtament of the Lord 
Jieſus on the heart of this child, that he 
retained to his laſt hour; nor rer a 
without a holy dread, hat divine 90 
lume, which contains the truths of eterna] 
life. How much is it to be wiſhed that 
the like ſentiments could be transfuſed into 
the hearts of all young people, who in ge- 
neral read the New Teſtament juſt as they 
would any other hook, without the leaſt 
reſpect or previous preparation. 
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It is the buſineſs of the true Mentor to 
repreſent to his pupil the depth, and height, 
and at the ſame time the admirable ſimplici- 
ty of the Holy Scriptures. Thence he him- 
ſelf draws examples of patience, fortitude, 
= and meekneſs for his own imitation, and 
to teach them to others. There he reads 
his own and his pupil's duties; and from 
thence he learns that the office he is engag- 
ed in is like that of the angel Raphael, 
who ſerved in perſon as guide to the young 
A | | | 
After having thus laid the foundation of 
religion in the heart of a young man, the 
next thing is to teach him to conſider his 
own ſoul, and to make a becoming uſe of 
its faculties. From the ſoul ſpring all out 
lights, defires, and affections; here are 
formed all our projects and combinations ; 
and- here 1s maintained the war of the 
thoughts; and this foul calls for all our 
vigilance and care, Whoſoever has not 
this object in view, debaſes himſelf to the 
condition of the beaſts; as being with- 
out knowledge of his beginning or end. 
Let us then inſpire youth' with an early 
deſire of knowing themſelves ; let us 
acquaint them with the many reſources 
they have within. This is the duty of 
the true Mentor ; he will teach his pu- 
pil to draw, as from his own ſtock, 
a num- 


* 
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a number of uſeful and wiſe productions. 
The young man will ſoon begin to ſet a 
value upon himſelf, and to conſider him- 
ſelf as the image of the Deity; he will 
quickly multiply and increaſe, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, by diffuſing over all the 
ſenſes thoſe faculties of which he now finds 
himſelf capable. tc pH 
Far hence thoſe weak governors, who 
have no other way of exalting the ſenti- 
ments of their pupil, than by continually 
putting him in mind of his high birth. 
Doubtleſs this ought to be ſometimes ſet to 
view: but what is this in compariſon of 
the vaſt field that is opened to us, in a ſpi- 
ritual ſoul, and one that is conſequently im- 
mortal? To the contemplation of this ſub- 
lime and glorious object, the prudent Men- 
tor will conſtantly direct the attention of 
his pupil. And what noble fruits may he 
not enpect from it? M np ft cope on 
I am very ſenſible that the generality of 
mankind will look upon theſe fruits as 
merely imaginary; and that ſpeaking of 
the ſoul now-a-days, is like talking of an 
idle ſtory; a vain chimera. I know that 
the world is wholly devoted to outward ob- 
jects, and very little concerned about that 
inward light, which alone leads us to the 
knowledge of them. But ſhall We therefore 
neglect to look back to the ſource of al! 
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our reaſonings and refletions? We may 
very well ſay of the ſoul, as Mr. de Fon- 
tenelle has ſaid of the imagination of the 
famous Mallebranche, Elie ſert des ingrati. 
We are every one of us indebted to her for 
the means of raiſing and aggrandizing our- 
ſelves, for the knowledge of nature, and the 
invention of arts, and yet every one ſeems 
ignorant of her excellence and capacity ; 
leaving the conſideration of the foul for a ſet 
of metaphyſicians to employ themſelves in, 
whom we at the ſame time look-upon as lit- 
tle better than madmen and viſionaries. A 
ſtrange unhappineſs that makes the 3 
age the reign of idleneſs and folly; and 
which formerly cauſed the prophet Jeremiah 
ro cry out, The whole earth is covered 
with deſolation, becauſe there is no one that 
thinketh in his heart.” 

A young gentleman educatedin the prin- 
ciples we have been recommending, will 
be accuſtomed to look upon things in 
their true point of light. He will conſi- 
der this world as no other than a ſcene, 
that is quickly to be fhifted ; and value 
no treaſure but that which he poſſeſſes 
within. He knows that he has no real 
enemies to fear, but ſuch as have it in their 
power to hurt his ſoul : and that to gain 
rhe whole world, with the loſs of his own 
loul, would b: of ſmall account. By this 


means 


* 
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ns. do we diſen 


op creature 
from that. baſe. alloy 0 


tering tinſel from the ſterling ore, and 
penetrate into the cauſes. and reaſons of 
whatever ſurprizes or enchants us. Thus 
we become philoſophers almoſt from our 
cradles, and PEA no longer the dupes of 
outward,, appearances: we. try every object 
by the anda d of ſound judgment, and 


deſpiſe or ales it accordin 


5. I, 
Happy that philoſophy which ys from 


the ſoul itſelf, and not from the tumult of 


our paſſions ; that has reaſon for its ſupport, 


and can bid defiance to error and preju- 


dice! It increaſes, with our years, preſerves 
us in peace, cheriſhes ſolid pleaſure, and 
riſes ſuperior to every perplexity that the 
m in of fortune can poſſibly expoſe us 
Our days no longer lie heavy on our 
TRI when once we come to a. ſolid way 


of thinking. Melancholy, ſo common a 
complaint with the moſt voluptuous, hes 


no effect on the man vrho poſſeſſes reflec- 


tion; he is at eaſe wherever he goes, for 


- wherever he goes he enjoys the company 
of a ſoul that no one can deprive him of. 
Such are the reſources with which the True 
Mentor furniſhes youth (by nature giddy) 
and prone to diſſipation. Such are the ob- 
Jets he ſets before its eyes, with charms that 


embelliſi 


by the pal- 
hons. We, learn to diltinguiſh the. glit- 
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_ embelliſh the moſt abſtracted things, and 
render them lovely and defirable. 
From the knowledge of itſelf, youth 
eeds by inſenfible degrees to the 
nowledge of others ; but this, however, 
is not to be gained without the help of the 
ſciences. Is it not therefore ſuprizing, that 
what is ſo worthy the attention of every 
man, ſhould generally eſcape the know- 
ledge of moſt young people of quality ? 
Though it is evident that they might ap- 
ply themſelves to it with ſucceſs, even from 
their tendereſt years, and make an admir- 
able uſe of it fter, yet do we find the 
means of thus raiſing nurſeries of illuſtrious 
and learned men moſt ſhamefully neglected. 
My fon, ſays a father very gravely, is not 
born for a orator, or a philoſopher; I in- 
tend him for a general, or an ambaſſador, 
and nothing further. What a' manner of 
talking is this! Is the art of war then no 
more than a mechanical profeſſion, con- 
ſiſting merely in fighting with ſword and. 
gun? Is an embaſſy to be conſidered only 
as a journey of ſhew, or a viſit of form? 
If ſuch people would but give themſelves 
leave to reflect, they would find that ev 
one of the ſciences may be ſaid to enter into 
the definition of a good warrior ; and be 
convinced that an ambaſſador, deſtitute of 
talents and underſtanding, is no better 
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than a 3 maſter of A who 
is going into foreign courts only to 
lick his own ſhame,” and that of the = 
reign Who ſent hi. 
Bor I would not be miſunderſtood by the 
word ſcience in this place, to mean the ele- 
ments of inſtruction commonly taught in 
colleges; for how can we 2 the name of 
ſcience to what is at beſt but the alphabet 
or firſt rudiments of it? Voung men, even 
after they have finiſhed: their courſe of the 


claſſics, are only then arrived at the en- 


trance to learning. By the ſciences, I mean 
the diſcoveries made in nature, and the 
CO of its phenomena z the ac- 
count of nations, their laws, - cuſtoms, 
and manners, and the different order of 
times and events. This is the great book 
that young people of condition ſhould fre- 
quently turn over. It is freſh in the me- 
mory of every one how much a great mo- 
narch, whoſe name it would be needleſs to 
mention, regretted his ignorance of the 
ſciences, whofe aſſiſtance he found himſelf 
ſo much in need of z and therefore, in order 
to repair this misfortune as much as poſ- 
ſible, he protected the lovers of learning in 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner, ſeeking for 
that in others, which he could not meet 
with in himſelf. Colbert, though a mini- 
ſter of ſtate, and near his ſixtieth year, 
. returned 
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returned to his Latin and law, and Je Tellien 
chancellor of France, learnt leſſons of lo- 
gie, that he might be able to make one 
in the diſputes among bis on children. 
Though we are not certainly for making 
A a poet, an orator, or a geometrician of a 
young nobleman, yet we cannot but think 
he ſnhould be rendered familiar with each of 
theſe ſciences, and make his mind the ca- 
binet or repoſitory of moſt kinds of know- 
ledge, where. he may at will enter into the 
midſt of them, amuſe himſelf in private, 
and dra from thence ſuch principles and 
conſequences, as beſt ſuit; the condition of 
- life he is in. A young man who is fond 
of being now and then alone, and can 
make himſelf happy without being obliged 
— have recourſe to a round of company 
or public diverſions, has certainly made no 
iel progreſs in his ſtudies. Whether his. 
fortune carries him into courts, or leaves 
bim on the wide pathleſs ocean, he is al- 
ways contented : a pen, a book, or a com- 
paſs, affords him matter of amuſement, 
and ſupplies n un of all ares diver- 
ſions. r 
7. he See — Giterd, accompany. us 
every where; they travel with us, ſleep with 
us, and make a part of all our pleaſures, 
and are not to be wreſted from us by any 
power on earth. Thrice happy . 
e - WAIC 
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which ſatisſies a man beyond all the riches 
of the world, and wherever he is, fixes 
him chere as in his proper center; for 
where is the country in Which we do not 
meet with ſome men of learning ? eſpecially 
ſince the laſt century, in which a taſte 
for arts and ſciences ſpread itſelf more or 


leſs throughout all Europe; every part of 
which has ſhared in that luſtre, which the 


_ glorious reign of Lewis the Great diffuſed 


on learning and learned men. Let us 
travel to ever ſo great a diſtance, we.ſhall 
ſtill hear the name of thoſe authors, which 
are the moſt familiar to us; we ſhall. find 


the ſame judgment paſſed on them as we 


do ourſelves; the ſame paſſages repeated 
which have ſo often pleaſed us, and the 
ſame facts quoted with which we have our- 
ſelves been ſo often affected: for it is cer- 
tain, that men when properly inſtructed, 


reſemble each other in almoſt every parti - 


cular; and are alike ready to fix on the 
utile et dulee. So that it may with reaſon 
be affirmed, that ſcience has even a greater 
pretence than commerce itſelf, to be called 


the bond of nations. One would i imagine 


that the people of every country had given 


each other the word, to declare their com- 
mon liking to ſuch a book, or regard for 


ſuch an antber. T Thus does ſtudy. unite 
| | rant Be ol 
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in one point a number of minds every one 
different from the other. 

But, how great is the number of 
branches that ſpring from ſcience; which 
like a mi hty tree, has its head in the 
clouds and its roots in the center of the 

earth! Yet theſe are all known to the true 
Mentor, and he entertains his pupil with 
them. VFA 

Let us begin with Logic, or the art of 
reakaing, That which was taught for- 
merly, was the moſt wretched ſtuff ima- 
ginable; and what we have of this kind 
at preſent, is in a manner uſeleſs. They 
pretend to teach youth how to reaſon, and 
at the ſame time they only learn them how 
to cavil. Our logic is in general, no other 
than a heap of uſeleſs diſtinctions, which 
ſerve only to render every thing doubtful. 
Thus Du Han, a profeſſor of philoſophy, 
of the laſt century, publiſhed a book which 
he called, Philofophia in utramque partem, 
or, the Ambiguous Philoſopher. Theend 
of true logic 1s to make the underſtanding 
Juſt and clear, and this is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary throughout all our dealings in life. 
For, a man who has the misfortune to 
want this, produces much the ſame effect 
in ſociety, as in a muſical ring of bells 
one does that is cracked; he is deſtructive 
to all harmony; : and the diſcordance of 

his 
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his nature, goes to the very foul of every 
perſon of good ſenſe. Would to heaven 
this curſory remark might induce our ma- 
ſters to reform their logic, and follow a 

more agreeable plan; for example, that of 
Port Royal. But every profeſſor will ſtrike 
out one of his own. And what is the 
conſequence of this? Every young gen- 
tleman now-a-days learns logic; but ſcarce 
one in ten is capable of reaſoning. '- The 
world is over-run with thoſe porcupines in 
learning, who are for ever ſhooting: the 
briſtles of ſophiſtry and paradox in' the 
face of reaſon and common ſenſe. What 
a glorious field for raillery have we here in 
thoſe who are ſtill. vomiting out all the 
old jargons of the ſchools ? But let them 
paſs! They are already ſufficiently puniſhed 
in gravely teaching ſuch an heap of abſur- 
dities to others, and ſtill) more ſo, in having 
the implicit folly to believe in them them- 
_ ſeives. (|: [1 | | OR 
Morality, the ſoul of religion and civil 
duties, is every day growing more and 
mort deformed, Every one takes the 
freedom of adding or diminiſhing, as he 
is inſtigated by paſſion or caprice. What 
a multitude of errors does this conduct 
give birth to? Errors, that even the pa- 
gans themſelves would have bluſhed at 
F here the conſcience of the True Men- 
113 | . tor, 
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tor, affiſted by the peruſal of: found: books, 
niſnes the pupil with unetring precepts, 

and guides his manners in the paths f 
real virtue. Morality is buik on this plain 
axiom, written in every heart: Alters ur 

fereris guad libi ſieri non vis; which as it in- 
chades the love of our neighbour, certainly 

does that of our God like wiſe ; ſince the 
dne is only a neceſſary conſequence of the 
ini Sod: e a1 ei host, 

As to Metaphyſies, we may lament them 
as baniſhed from the earth; for we ſhall 

not think of dignifying wich that title the 
empty diſcourſes and vain diſputes that 

compeſe the exerciſes of ur colleges. Me- 
taphy ſics with us ſignify, the knowledge of 

Gad, and of qurſelves 3 in a werd, What 
the celebrated Mallebranche has fa excel- 
lently explained to us, in bis Search after 
Truth. But who is there now-8-days, that 
applies himſelf to this ſtudy ? It is looked 

vpon, either as-edtirely; uſeleſs, or as the 

mere creature of the imagination; and the 
philoſopher we have juſt mentioned, às no 
other than an agreeable dreamer; and ſo he 
has been called, not that he is abſolutely ſuch 

a dreamer, but only becauſe he is no longer 
in faſhion ? but, be this as it will, meta- 
phyſics will ever continue an excellent ſci- 

ence, and its principles worthy of the at- 

tachment 
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tachment of all, who hope to free them- 


ſelves from the vaſſalage of the ſenſes. 
Metaphyſics are clear, they are true, 


and tranſport us into un immenſity, for 
which we find ourfelves born. I do not 


know a ftudy more proper to wean youth 
from their idle pleaſures, and on this ac- 
count the True Mentor, will cauſe them to 


make as it were a part of every action of 
his pupil's, Hence, the young gentleman 


becomes the metaphyfician, in a manner, 
without ' perceiving it, and without the 
trouble and inconvenience of carrying it to 
a degree of abſtractio . 
Phyſics, or Natural Philoſophy, has met 
with confiderable improvements in the age 
we now live ih; accordingly we meet with 


a great number of excellent author in 


every branch of it. Theſe are to he called 
in, and made uſe of, as ſo many rich ſour- 
ces from whence we are to draw the ſo- 
erets of nature. A pupil is to be made 


- acquain;ed with all the great naturaliſts, 


which have been produced in Franeę and 
England, and familiarired to the names of 
Deſcartes and Newton; he is to be convinc- 
ed that the philoſophy of this latter had ne- 
ver exiſted but for that of the former, how. 
ever extravagant the world may at preſent 
be in his praiſes: and perhaps, even New- 
ton himfelf, was he to return to life a 

1 5 | century 
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4 or two hence, would be the great- 
eſt adverſary to his own tenets, as Deſcartes 
was he to live now would undoubtedly 
oppoſe with all his force, the ſyſtem which 
bears his name; Such reflections as theſe 


made in the preſence of youth, will ac- 


cuſtom them to be always upon their 


yu againſt mere hypothefis, and paſs 


ightly over the heap of philoſophers, that 


«were for a ſucceſſion of ages looked upon 


as oracles, and are at preſent univerſally 
laughed at and exploded. . A young gen- 
tleman ſhould not be taught natural phi- 
loſophy by a ſet of formal rules. The 
-great book of nature, open to every one, 
and at all times, .is. continually furniſhing 
us with ſubjects for diſcourſe. Even night 


6 way which conceals every other. object 


m our eyes, cannot prevent us from 
reading this book; for firmament is 


WE the nobleſt ſchool. imaginable for 


ſtudy. The great Tycho Brahe palicd his 
ights in obſerving the ſtars. | 
Shall now venture to give my thoughts 


15 concerning the Mathematics ? Theſe ſhould 


e part of 'a young gentleman's em- 
ployment, only as they may help to en- 


courage his inclinations to ſtudy, and no 
farther. This ſcience, though of an im- 


menſe extent, is not perhaps fo. univerſally 


| uſeful as its patrons and panegyriſts are for 
1 | making 


* 


the greateſt mathematicians reduce 
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making us believe. We every day ſee 
art 
of deſcribing angles, ſquares, and lines, 
to the moſt barren ſpeculations, and at laſt 
after fifty or ſixty years ſpent in the deep- 
eſt applications and ſtudy, die without hav- 
ing produced any thing more than a few 
uſeleſs calculations. It will be: ſufficient 
therefore, to give the pupil ſome few ele- 


ments of Algebra, Geometry, and Arith- 


metic, but he ſhould dwell on Deſign, and 


Civil and Military Architecture: theſe are 


things of real utility, and occur fo fre- 
quently in our commerce with life, that 


it would be unpardonable to neglect the 


knowledge of them. 


Theology ſeems to be a ſcienee wholly 
unknown to people of faſhion, few of them 


having the leaſt idea of it. All they know | 


of theology is merely that dry ſcholaſtic 


they learnt in claſs, and which in fact belongs 


only to eccleſiaſtics; but there is a familiar 


theology, which no gentleman ſhould be 


ignorant of. This has for its object the 
knowledge of the ſeveral dogmas and coun- 
cils, or in a word, church hiſtory. Can 
it be judged proper, or even decent for a 


Chriſtian, to be ſo very ignorant of Chri- 


ſtianity, as not to know its method of go- 
vernment, the ſtruggles it has made in 


defence of its rights, and the conqueſts it 
5 
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has qui over its enemies f Very few 

ple have even a competent know- 
ledge Grade celebrated by the 
* but in general aſſiſt at the ſer- 
vice of the day, without entering the leaſt 
into che ſpirit of it; and confound the works 
of the fathers with the ſcripture itſelf : 
making inockind-of! diſtinction between the 
councils and the precepts. What a ſhame is 


chis to themſelves, and thoſe by whom they 


were educated | While they are perfectly 
well verſed in the nature af theatrical di- 
verſions: and the mancœuvre of the ſtage, 
they are at a loſs for the cuſtoms and ce- 
remonies of the church. It is no longer 
to be wondered, that youth grow fo quick- 
1y wearied of an attendance on the church, 
when it is like entering into a ſtrange land, ö 
where nothing excites: their attention, or 

appears the leaſt intereſting to them: they 
open their eyes and ſee not; theychear with 
their ears and underſtand not. And yet, 
what can be more noble, or full of dig- 
nity, than divine worſhip ? ſays: Ja Bruyere, 
what an enchanting ſublimity is there in the 
Plalms ! what majeſty in the hymns, and 
anthems ! what affecting pomp. in the facred 
-ſolemnity ! every thing breathes edification, 
and ſpeaks the e of the * of 
deen 04 | 
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We are now going ts confider a ende 
Which is greatly oonsbet, in compaxiſon 

of that 'we have been jult mentioning: 1 

mean Geogt aphy; which, as it regards 
only this earth, the fmallelt Planet in the 
ſyſtem, cannot of conſequence be very 
extenſtve: but if the earth is ſo very 
ſmall a thing itſelf, it would be ſhameful 
not to know ſomething about it. Me aroſe 
from its boſom, and thither we muſt re- 
turn in a ſhort fpace; let us not be idle 
then, but make haſte to take a view of its 
ſuperficies, and mark its mountains , rivers, * 
and cities. Nothing is more: delightful to 
a young gentleman, than when he firſt be- 

ns to extend his ideas over a region that 
| rote to enlarge itſelf in proportion to his 
conſideration of it. The impreſſion cauſed 
by this pleaſure, is to be made the moſt of 
We ſhould let our own refle&tions kei 

company thoſe of our pupil, and make per- 

- tinent -remarks upon the ſeveral places as 
they occur. 'We-ſhould firft of all make 
bei obſerve the ſituation and-poſition of- 
the eity he inhabits, the province in which 
he was born, and ſo conduct him by little 
and little, till he has reached the menen 
_ "tremiries' of the world!” | 

- Hiſtory, that moving Picture ef virtues 
— vices, that univerſal book, Wherein 
"UE individual meets with a-deſcriptio n-of 
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himſelf; where we are ſhewn the progreſs 

of the arts, the ſtrides of ambition, the firſt 
beginnings of wars, and how they were pro- 

ſecuted ; the. riſe and fall of empires, and 
their ſurpriſing revolutions ; cannot poſſibly 
«FJ eſcape the notice of the pupil. Every 
| | : thing we ſee puts us upon learning hiſtory 
1 the graves we walk over, the houſe we 
live in; every place we paſs through, even 
the duſt which is continually riſing in 
our ſight, may be looked upon as part of 
0 the remains of conquerors, and the mighty 
| | armies they once commanded. The Tutor 
| 
| 


will be careful to lay hold on every opportu- 
nity that comes in his way, to inſtruct his 
diſciple fully in the knowledge of hiſtory, he 
will remark to him in a ſtriking manner, 
every particular occurrence; he will deter- 
mine their dates, and thus goes on in retro- 
greſſion to the firſt man; ſpeaking through- 
out the whole, like the great Boſſuet, in his 
| | incomparable work of Univerſal Hiſtory; 
| a work, where in every page we trace the 
| -* footſteps of the divine Being, who puniſhes 
and protects, who humbles and exalts, who 

raiſes up and caſts down. By obſerving 

ſuch a method as this, the ſtudy of hiſto- 

| ry becomes an inexhauſtible ſource of re- 
| flection and meditation: but we are too apt 
| do neglect that of our own times, and ſeem 
to e ourſelves only in what happened 
rtl | | to 
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to the Greeks and Romans; as if every 
age was not a repetition of the former, 
that our cotemporaries had neither paſ- 


ſions nor virtues, and that there was not 


one important character left in the uni- 
verſe! Surely, events, of which we may in 
a manner become ſpectators, muſt affect us 
more ſenfibly than thoſe doubtful facts 
which lie buried in the obſcurity of anti- 
quity: on this account, I would recom- 
mend the news- papers to be frequently put 
into the hands of a young gentleman, and 
that as ſoon as he is capable of forming any 
judgment of what he reads. 

I know very well that the common run of 
news- mongers have taken the ridiculous 
licence So filling their news-papers with a 


{thouſand /idle articles of not the leaſt impor- 


tance. One may run over whole pages with- 
out meeting with any thing more than that 
ſuch a nobleman went out of town ſuch-a- 


day; ſuch a morning there was 2 numerous 


Tevee at ſuch a great miniſter's, and the like; 
but 1 am ſenſible at the ſame time, that 
in the midſt of this idle ſtuff, we ſome- 
time meet with facts, with which we 
ought to be acquainted : every kingdom 
has its Circulations of the paſſions and 
intereſts, the relation of which becomes 
uſeful to us, on account of the conſe- 
quences we draw from it. To thoſe the 
D Mentor 
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Mentor directs the attention of his pupil 3 
pointing out to him as it were with his finger 
the continual agitation of mankind, and 
fluctuation of their councils and projects. 
How great an advantage ariſes from hence 
We are made acquainted with our cotempo- 
raries, and with their worth, and what they 
are capable of; we remark ſome ſuperior to 
the reſt of the age they live in, others in- 
ferior. For, be it obſerved, that there is 
no judging but by compariſon, nor can we 
form any true deciſion but by bringing to- 
gether, and examining with each other, the 
objects we had before ſeen in a ſeparate 
ſtate. In this manner, a young perſon 
comes inſenſibly to know all the reigning 
houſes, together with the intereſts and pre- 
tenſions. of their ſovereigns. The know- 
ledge of this gives him an inſight into po- 
litics, and enables him to diſcover what 
is likely to happen in time to come; but 
here he muſt proceed with the greateſt cau- 
tion and diſcretion, leſt he ſhould imitate 
thoſe idlers with which every city ſwarms, 
who, are always governing the ſtate after 
their own fancy, and ſee mountains where 
there are only mole-hills, Was every go- 
vernor to follow this plan, we ſhould not 
meet with ſo many young people of rank 
and condition As unacquainted 
with the pedigree of their own. houſes, ng 
Hh ws - © 


- 

the line of ſucceſſion in their families, and 
who hardly know what age they live in, 
who they are themſelves, or to whom they 
belong. The True Mentor is ſenſible of 
this inconvenience, and takes timely care to 

revent it Raten eee 

Juriſprudence, or the ſeience of equity 
is ſo immediately connected with our own 
intereſt, that it is by no means to be paſſed 
by. It treats of laws and cuſtoms, and 
conſequently puts us in the proper way of 
preſerving the property we already enjoy, 
and of claiming what is our due. By 
the help of the light it affords us, we are 
enabled to decide in an inſtant between 
right and wrong. It was neceſſary that the 
intelligent world ſhould have its rules, as 
well as the phyſical one; and that every 

nation ſhould obſerve. a regulation adapt- 
ed to its climate and method of living. 
Theſe rules, digeſted into different codes, 
are the proper object of every young 
gentleman's attention who delights in in- 
ſtruction, and is deſirous of knowing the 
limits and extent of the authority to which 
he is ſubject; but in the courſe of this ſtu- 
dy, he ſhould be careful to keep the mean 
between the Italians and the French. The 
former of which make it too much their 
ſtudy, the latter too little. I am not ſpeak- 
ing here of thoſe, whoſe profeſſion it is to 
N 1 underſtand 
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underſtand the law.; there are many in 
both nations that anke a great figure 
in Ar nt 5 
1 Lunt" us now peckved to „ Phyſic, or the 
Cooney of healing; the elements of which 
ſhould doubtleſs make a part of the plan of 
education. This weak frame of ours, which 
is conſtantly ſtanding in need of repair, re- 
gquires us to have ſome knowledge of me- 
dicines and their powers. The moſt ſimple 
are tlie beſt, and the moſt ſimple are thoſe 
herbs Which grow in abundance about our 
gardens and fields. Tue the wiſeman 
ends us to be healed. And ſhould we 
then, while in our e ee ſuch eaſy 
means of health, and truſt ourſelves in the 

— hands of a ſtranger we never ſaw before? 

I) he pilot quits. not the helm ſo long as 
he preſerves his reaſon; therefore, While 
we are maſters, of © en and know 
what it is that ails us, we certainly ought 
to uſe our endeavours to remedy. it. I 

1 know that an early apprenticeſhip is ne- 

1 ceſſary to acquire a knowledge, of this, | - 

1 ; though certainly experience the beſt of ma- =. 

| ſters muſt, be here. This is beſt gained by an | 

attention to the common diſorders, which 
we are daily eye-witneſles of, and by taking 
care to inform ourſelves of the particular 
manner of treating them. Nothing is 
7. more dee then! to > ſee a man-of _ 
1 | _ ty 
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lity as much alarmed at a trifling head- 
ach, or a light cold, as if he had an apo- 
plexy or putrid fever. Terror ſeizes them, 
they are at their wits end, and are hardly 
to be quieted even by the arrival of the 
phyſician, Who is fret ſent for in 
all haſte. 

The pupil formed by the True Nb 
can with eaſe diſtinguiſh between the diſ- 
orders of a day, and thoſe which are likely 
to be attended with more ſerious conſe- 
quences. He is well aequainted with his 
own conſtitution, and the changes it is 
ſubje& to, together with their nature "anc! 
cauſes. It is no ſmall advantage, rightiy 
to underſtand the conſtruction of this mas 
chine of ours, and the ſeveral ſprings" by 
which it is moved. We. experience the 
benefit of this on numberleſs oceaſions: 
for example, ſuppoſe there is an abſolute 
neceſſity of | loſifig blood on a journey, 

ly. one of thoſe country barber-ſur: 
geons to be met with, that hardly knows. 
how to hold his lancer 4 in this caſe, a 
ſmall knowledge of anatomy teaches us 10 
preſent him wich that vein, which is called 
the cephalic, and lies juſt above the me- 
diana in the arm, and may be opened with- 


out the leaſt danger. Or, ſuppoſe in a 


like caſe of neceſſity, there ſhould be a 
call for taking ſome medicine, we can pro- 


3 portion 
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portion its doſe, and determine its quality, 
from the knowledgę of what beſt ſuits our 
conſtitution. And here it may be proper 
to obſerve, that one ſhould never accuſtom 
one's ſelf to take any medicine, without 
firſt knowing what it is compoſed of, and 
the nature of its operation, and the effect 
expected from it. a 12 

I would have every perſon while in health, 
write down an account of the diſorders he 
is moſt ſubje& to, and what he conceives 
to be the cauſe of them; by this means, 
the phyſician to whom theſe. notes are 
ſhewn, will know much better what he is 
about, andbe the better able. to order ſuch 

medicines, as are particularly adapted, tothe 
caſe, Nothing is ſo dangerous and de- 
ſtructive as treating the ſame diſorder al- 
ways alike: What has cured one man 
may kill another. All bodies are not the 


ſame; the vital powers are not alike equal, 


and the humours often very different. As 


to preventing diſorders in general, a re- 


gular diet, and the conſtant uſe of milk 
and water, where the ſtomach will hear it, 
have been found the beſt preſervatives. 
Water, however it may be derided by 


ſome (probably on account of its being ſo 


eaſily had), wonderfully repairs the radical 
moiſture, and aſſiſts the ſeveral digeſtions 
of. the body; it helps to convey the ali- 

| | | ments 
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ments for the nouriſhment of its different 
parts; it tempers heat, and is a great diſſipa - 
ter of the bile: in a word, we have frequent 
inftances of its having alone cured fevers, 
diſorders in the head; breaſt, and ſtomach, 
when drank in a large quantity. I not 
only ſpeak this from experience, but have 
likewiſe the teſtimony of Galen on my ſide; 


wo in his writings has left us this obſer- 


vation, that he never met with any one 
under the attack of a burning fever, that 
he has not cured by making him drink 


freſh' water in large quantities. Mr. Hec- 
- quet has likewiſe ſpoken greatly in the 


praiſe of water, by remarking, that the 
Iroquois, Hurons, and Algonquin In- 
dians are much ſhorter lived, and ſub- 
ject to very ſfarpriſing diſorders, ſince 
the introducing of ſpirituous or rather 


mortal liquors' (Tens de vie, ſays he, 


piutot Peatt de mort) into Canada, To this 


little digreſſion permit me to add, that wan | 


who accuſtonr themſelves to drink nothing 
but water, enjoy a much better eye- ſight, 
have a clearer underſtanding, and a ſtronger 
inclination for learning, than thoſe who 
indulge: themſelves in the uſe of wine or 
ſtrong liquors ; and are more ready at dif- 
ficult councils and important affairs. Wine, 
when made uſe of only to qualify the cru- 
dity of water, or now and then to recruit 
3 D 4 the 


EF 
the drooping ſpirits is an excellent drink; 
and in that caſe it may with juſtice. be ſaid, 
that wine makes the heart of man glad. + 
And here I ſhall hazard a reflection, 
which occurs to me on this head, though 
I am ſenſible how difficult it is to reduce 
it to practice. If every man was to con- 
fine himſelf to the diet moſt ſuitable to 
his conſtitution, ſhould we not in general 
enjoy a longer term of life than do we at 
preſent ? For, why do we ſee ſo many bodies, 
otherwiſe well framed and ſtrong, periſh and 
_ waſte away before the age of twenty-five ? 
The uſual term of life according to the 
Plalmiſt, ſhould reach to ſeventy or eighty 
years. All kinds of food cannot certainly 
be al ke whaleſome or ſuitable to every one. 
Ir is well known that. conſtitutions, are 
widely different; and yet we ſhall ſee a 
number of people ſit down to the ſame 
table, and eat all of the ſame food. But, 
if the difficulty of providing every different 
perſon with that ſort of diet which is the 
moſt ſuitable to him, renders this advice 
impoſſible to be followed, temperance 
ought at leaſt to ſupply this deficiency; 
eſpecially with young people of faſhion, 
who frequently eat out of wantonneſs, and 
without any rule or neceſſity, . This may 
be called claborating our Own a vhs] 
and 


L 

and refining upon the means of death. 
This the prudence of the Mentor fore ſees, 
and will prevent by leaving as few oppor- 
tunities as poſſible for thoſe little debauches, 

which the luxury and idleneſs of the great 
ſo frequently introduce under the ſpecious 
ntle of refreſhmen ts. 

Having ſpoken of the ſciences, it re- 
mains for us to ſay a word or two about 
the manner of diſcourſing upon them; and 
this can never be done without the aſſiſtance 
of Rhetoric. A man of faſhion, obliged 
often to uſe a language ſuperior to the ſtile 
of the vulgar, ought therefore particularly 
to excel in the art of eloquence: there is 
no knowledge more neceſſary, nor in more 
frequent uſe in the great world, than that of 
writing well, and ſpeaking gracefully. How 
many occaſions has a gentleman to appear in 
public, when theſe talents will become eſpe- 
cially uſeful, in making a complement, or- 
replying to one addreſſed to him? A mem- 
ber of the Britiſh parliament, for example, 
will find the advantage of this ſtudy, when 
he ſollicits his conſtituents for votes, when 
he receives their congratulation on his 
election, or their addreſſes or remonſtran- 
ces. And how is this knowledge to be ac- 
quired, but from the leſſons of an elo- 
quent guide? The duke of Burgundy's 
Huiſhed education, is known to every one: 
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it was owing to the immortal Fenelon. If 
that prince expreſſed himſelf with all the 
graces of a Telemachus, it was becauſe he 
had profited by the inſtructions: of a Men- 
tor. The bare figures of rhetoric gotten 
by rote, do not form to natural eloquence. 
To become eloquent one's ſelf, one ſhould 
read the beſt authors, and converſe with 
men of refined knowledge. Let it be 
added, that a governor ſhould point out to 
his pupil the true ſources of taſte, and 
ſhould oblige him to write letters ſerious 
and: pleaſant, of compliment and recom- 
mendation; more or | leſs ſublime; more 
or leſs reſpectful. A ſuperior is not to be 
addreſſed upon the footing of an equal. 
We cannot therefore too much recommend 
the practice of letter-writing; thoſe of 
Madam de Scevigne, in French, are models 
of their kind; this is the opinion of the 
great Bayle; and the preſident Bouhier 
ſpeaks of them as a maſter- piece in that 
Way, not to be parallelled either by an- 
cient or modern authors. Her exceſs of 
fondneſs for her daughter carries her ſome- 
times too far; but that we can eaſily 
excuſe, for the ſake of the many beau- 
ties with which ſhe abounds “. In Eng- 
5 n liſh, 
» There are eight or nine volumes of theſe letters in 
in French; the two firſt have been lately A — 
nglun⸗ 
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lifhy the letters of Sir Thomas Fit · Oſborne 


f have great merit; they are ſtrong, graces 


ful, inſtructive, and void of trifing: nor 
has the elegant Mr. Melmoth done inju- 
ſtice to Pliny's letters; we may recommend 
them to the hands of governors for the 
uſe of the younger gentry, without taking 
away from the literary reputation of the 
earl of Cork and . rhaſe notes "_ 
truly worth peruſing. 

We imagine Poetry i is a ſiudy. too mien 
rful,., not ſometimes to engage a gentle- 
man's attention; hut it is not of ſuſſicient 
conſequence | to become his 1principabrobs - 
ject. Not to have read Homer, Wi gil, 
and Horace at a certain age would be 
ſnameful. Some paſſages from them ſhould 
be remembered to .embelliſh the k 


or give life to converſation ; but not 70 


be pedantically recited :/ then it becomes 
ridiculous. Poetry elevates the ſoul, in- 
ſpires the ſentiments, and puriſies the lan · 
guage: the reading of it will be encou- 
raged by every True Mentor, and he wilk 


be charmed, if by chance, he, finds his 


upil pen an epigram, or ſoribble a: ſonnet. 
Louis « the Great, did not chink it beneath 
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ffom the public, that the remainder are publiſning 
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him ſometimes to amuſe himſelf wh af I 
tmprompty'of his on compoſing» To ex: r 
cell, they ſhould riſe from the occaſion: 1 

| 


. 4 


the delights of ſolitude may be painted 
with redoubled force, by the ſlow mur- 
murs of à rivulet, or under the age- bowed 
oak/in a ſequeſtered ſhade ; and the jdys of 
teſtiviry are beſt ſung, when ſport and re- 
velry ate on foot. b 0 % Wes 
Some imagine they may become learned 
by dint of reading, and running over a 
heap of volumes: too much reading. ne- 
ver makes a great maſter. An abridge- 
ment of the moſt celebrated authors upon 
the: beſt ſubjects were devoutly to be wiſhed; 
this as an elixir would communicate to us 
the genius of theſe great men: the plan has 
been followed ſome time ſince in F Trance; by 
the editors of the Bibliotbeque Poetigue, ar 
Poetical Library; in which the moſt ſelect 
pieces of pleaſure and inſtruction which 
the beſt French poets have produced, are 
brought into four volumes. A work of 
this kind is much wanting in Engliſh; 
we have two or three different attempts to- 
Wards it, without taſte or abilities. Dod's 
eon bi 350243) ach eo. 
| There is a work of this kind now in hand by 
a gentleman, whoſe known abilities in poetry, give us 
r reaſon to believe it will be a ſiniſſied piece of 
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Beauties of Shakeſpeare which is of this 
nature, is indeed a maſter · piece; but then, 
it preſents us only with the wonderful ge- 
nius of one author. How many more 
maſterly poets cannot theſe kingdoms fur- 
niſh ? It will be the care of a True Men- 
tor to anſwer the full intention · of ſuch an 
abridgement, by putting into the hands of 
his charge only a ſmall number of books, 
and thoſl of the choiceſt ſort. Thus, in- 
ſtead of Shakeſpeare, he will furniſh him 
with the abſtract juſt mentioned; to this he 
will join Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; Dryden's 
Fables, and his Alexander's Feaſt, perhaps 
the fineſt ode in our language; Pope's 
Eſſays, Satires, and Epiſtles, wich bis 
Temple of Fame; Fhomſon's Seaſons; 
Akenſide's Pleaſures” of Imagination; 9” 
Mallet's Amyntor and Theodora; Arm- 
ſtrong's beautiful Poem upon Health; 
ſome of our beſt plays; Taſſo's Jeruſa- 
lem, and Arioſto. To give him an in- 
fight in Medicine, let him have Keil's or 
Cheſelden's Anatomy; Boerhave's Apho- 
riſms; Medical Effays-publiſhed in Edin- 
burgh and London; and the Memoirs pub- 
liſhed by the Academy of ſurgeons at Paris. 
His ſtile will be improved as well as his 
knowledge, by reading Swift's proſe, Bo- 
lingbroke's political works, and ſome of 
Dr. Middleton's ſelect pieces. A governor 
however 
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however ſhould cautiouſly; ſuperintend his 
il in peruſing the two latter; becauſe 

thete are — tenets /- ſcattered through 
them, which ſhould not be: permitted: to 
impreſs. - We would alſo; recommend: She- 
ridan's Eſſays on Education and Language. 
In Hiſtory a man of faſnion ſhould always 


ſhine; and it is moſt. eſſentially neceſſary, he 


ſhould} know- that of his own country. 
Smollet's Complete Hiſtory: of England 
will-ſerve here as an elegant and impartial 
guide; the Univerſal Hiſtory ancient and 
modern, is alſo a proper work for him; 
the Abhẽ de Vertot's accounts of different 
revolutions, as of Rome, Portugal, &c. 
Voltaire he. may alſo look over, rather as 
an entertaining than an impartial writer. 
On Geography; there is a grammar by Sal- 
mon, which will give a general, but not 
ſo accurate a view of the world, as we could 
wiſh; but we muſt be content with it for 


vant of a better On Mythology; there is 


an eſſay of Dr. Blackwell's, and the Letters 
of the Abbẽ Baniere. For Logic; Watts, 


or that of Meſſrs. du Port Royal, Upon 


Morality; Raſſelas, prince of Abyſſinia, by 
the learned and ſenſible author of the 
Rambler: che Gemleraan Inſtructed, by 


— There is now publiſhing in weekly numbers, 


A New Geographical Dictionary, a work greatly want- 
cd, and 1 to be a very accurate performance. 


Vorret 3 | 
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Dorrel ; the moſt. ſerious papers of the 
Spectator, Guardians, Tatlers, Ramblers, 
Connoiſſeurs, and Adventurers; from 
which, judgment might form a fine ſyſtem. 
of moral truths; In Divinity, Tillotſon's 
and Clarke's,Sermons; Mac-Knight's Har- 
mony of the Goſpel; Leland's View of the 
Deiſtical Writers, and Gilbert Weſt on the 
Reſurrection; Warburton's Letters upon 
Bolingbroke, and Steel's Chriſtian Hero. 
In Philoſophy, Natural Hiſtory, and Ma- 
thematics; Martin's Syſtem of Newton's 
Philoſophy ; Mallebranche's Search after 
Truth; Nature diſplay'd ; Abridgement of 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions; Ozanam's 
Courſe of Mathematics; Wingate's Arith- 
metic, and Vauban upon Fortification, and 
Ward's Algebra. For Novels and more 
ſprightly reading; Telemachus and the 
Travels of Cyrus will amuſe and inſtruct, as 
well as many of the periodical papers enu- 
merated under the article of Morality. 
There are vaſt, numbers of this laſt ſpe- 
cies of writing, but there are ſcarce any of 
them worthy being admitted into our ſtudy; 
as they for the moſt part abound with 
whims, that bear no relation either to the 
heart, or a correct imagination; for the 
marvellous can only pleaſe as it is blended 
with truth, and in this exhibition Hiſtory 
does not fail; nor will it be amiſs to de- 
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vote an hour at leaſt in the day to Moreri, ar- 


ranging the matter in a chronological order, 
We have here a very ſmall library, not 
amounting at moſt to an hundred books; 
but the converſation of the Mentor will 


amply make up for it. This method of 


inſtruction is by far the moſt ſuitable to 
young gentry 'in general, who are not 
formed to be either librarians, or men of 
deep or conſummate erudition. It is ſuf-" 
ficient if they know how to ſpeak pro- 
perly, and do not appear ignorant of the 
language or works of learned men. No- 
thing is more ſhameful than to ſee young 
people gape and ſtreteh themſelves, as ſoon 
as the diſcourſe is turned upon learning or 
the ſciences; and to hear them confound 
times and places, and ſhew themſelves ab- 
ſolutely ignorant of every thing in nature. 
To remedy theſe inconveniencies, the Men- 
tor will employ ſome capable perſon to 
make a catalogue of the names of the 
moſt celebrated modern authors, diſpoſed 
in alphabetical order, with a very ſhort 
analyſis of their reſpective works. 

Under the letter D, for example, hight 


be found Derham and Dryden, the one 


a poet, to whoſe writings both in verſe and 
proſe, our language owes a great deal; 
the other a divine and a philoſopher, whoſe 


Phyſico-Theology alone, were he not au- 
thor of many more pieces of great value, 


would 
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would have entailed upon him immortal 
honour. Under the Letter L, the great 
Locke, whoſe works are the admiration of 
Europe; M. Mallebranche, a French au- 
thor, whoſe, Metaphyſics: have rendered his 
memory dear to all men of letters. In 
ſuch a year, ſuch an author publiſhed ſuch 

a work, and then follows a conciſe account 
of that work. 1 at 


A catalogue of the nature and form here 
ſpeciſied, would not conſiſt at moſt of 
above three hundred pages; but then the 

ſubſtance of theſe learned by heart, would 
give a young gentleman a juſt idea of 

thoſe authors and their productions, which 

are moſt frequently made the ſuhjects of 

converſation.z enable him to diſeover mo- 
dern Jud en a —— of or ne 
in a large library; and perhaps inſpire: 

him bi an onion IE ſome of 

them. Ft 95 28 $3344 „ his, 5 1 
Hut there is one great danger to be appre-: 

hended in thoſe young people, whoſe know - 

ledge and underſtanding are - ſomewhat 

above the common level; and that is, ſelf- 

ſufficiency: as ſoon. as a young man comes 

to have a ſlight notion of the natural 
and literary world, he preſently fancies 
himſelf a very Ariſtotle. In conſequence 

of this, he looks upon every one elſe with 
an air of contempt; his ſmiles are ſmiles 
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of pity'; every thing he ſays is pointed 
wich raillery; and e whole deportment 
is inſolent and overbeating. He imagines 
that all knowledge and gobd ſenſe is veſted 
in him, and that he ought'to be the oracle 
in all deciſions. Even in the midſt of his 
tutors and preceptors, he only is to be heard; 
and condemas, approves, and decides as 
he thinks proper, without the leaſt regard 
to ſuperiority of age, talents, or experi- 
ence. The ſkilfet Mentor who foreſees 
the fatal conſequences of ſuch a difpoſition, 
from the firſt moment that he takes charge 
of his pupif's education, will deeply im- 
nt in his remembrance, and am more 
in his heart, that the truly great 
and enlightened f „was he Wo 
ſaid I know: | to Rote that I' Rnow 
nung. He will be frequently repeating 
to him, that one might compile a mtieh 
more copious dictionary of what learned 
men are ignorant of, than of all'that they 
have learned; that the moſt brilliant wit 4 
no mere than a momentary ſpark, that is 
liable - tos be extinguiſhed' by the feaſt acc 
dent. Simplicity is ever the companion 
of true knowledge: Some perſons of note 
in — — who made a journey to Paris, 
ly to pay à viſit to the celebrated 
lebranche, and found him playing with 
| F ans of little hindern declared, oy 
they 


' 
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they then thought him more worthy of 
admiration, than in the moſt elaborate and 


finiſhed of his compoſitions. 


We do not pretend that the governor ſhould 
himſelf be at the trouble of teaching thoſe 


ſciences which we have been here endeavour - 


ing to give a flight idea of; that is the bu- 
ſineſs of the preceptor and the other pro- 
per maſters; but it will be equally the 
duty and pleaſure of a governor to put a 


few queſtions to his pupil now and then, 


and to converſt with him in a friendly and 
familiar manner about his ſtudies; in or- 
der to judge of his progreſs, and give oc- 
caſion of furniſhing him with ſome new 


reflection, ſuitable to the particular one he 


has in hand. The governor reaſons upon 


the ſciences ; the preceptor teaches them: 
che governor" gives his pupil the hearts of 


men to read; the preceptor gives him 


books: the governor inſtructs him in the 


euſtoms of his own' times; the preceptor 
makes him acquainted with the manners 
of the aneients: the governor forms the 
heart, and inſpires it with noble and exalt- 
ed ſentiments; the preceptor cultivates the 
mind and enriches. it with ſcientific know- 
ledge: the governor never aſſumes a dog- 
matical air; the preceptor rarely quits it: 
in a werd, the governor is particularly de- 
ſtined for ſociety; the preceptor _ yo 

cloſet 
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eloſet alone: and yet, notwithſtanding this 
manifeſt difference, almoſt every one now- 
a-days confounds the governor with the 
Preceptor, and imagine them alike the pe- 
dant, and the purchaſe of a paltry ſalary. 
Nay ſome carry it ſo far, that a gentle- 
man cannot now appear as a travelling 
companion to a young nobleman of his 
acquaintance, without being looked upon 
as a pedagogune. n N 
We muſt however make a proper di- 
ſtinction between a travelling companion 
and a governor. The one is a conſider- 
able time with his pupil before he goes 
upon his travels, and has the care of him 


from ten or twelve years old; the other, 


on the contrary, does not make his ap- 
pearance till juſt on the point ef - ſetting. 
out; nay, we have daily inſtances of offi - 
cers, who without being in any manner 
governors are requeſted to have an eye 
(as it is called) upon the conduct of a 
young captain or lieutenant. 


. 


Next after the ſciences follow the arts, 


and theſe ſo far as they regard the educa- 


tion of a young gentleman, may be reduced 
to four; Muſic, Fencing, Riding, and Dan- 
eing. It is very proper that a young per- 
ſon of faſhion, ſhould know ſomething of 
Muſic; but then as the gentleman, he 
ſhould leave the talent of excelling in it 
5 : t9 


[6] 
to thoſe whoſe profeſſion it is. Philip of 
Macedon, diſputing one day with a famous 
muſician, about the elegance of an air, 
I ſhould be very ſorry, replied the artiſt, 
that you were unhappy enough to under- 
ſtand” this better than me. A judicious 
anſwer! and includes an excellent. Jeffor\ 
for all young people pokes 
The other arts we have mien, have 
the advantage of rendering the body ſupple 
and active, which is of no ſmall conſidera- 
tion ; for the body bein . intended as the 
interpreter of the foul, it ſhould be brought 
to yield and accommodate itſelf to every 
different motion as circumſtances may re- 
quire. For example; reſpect is ſnewn by 
gracefully ſliding one foot before the other: 
approbation by a proper inclination of the 
head ©: ſometimes an unaffected Gr 
down of the eye expreſſes — 
genteel gait; * and ' ſuperiority : 
many may look upon theſe little circum- 
cumſtances as too trivial to deſerve at- 


tention; but ſuch ſhould conſider that 


theſe: very circumſtances conſtitute the or- 
der or decorum of all companies, or what 
we call polite behaviour. It is therefore 
the duty of the Mentor, to have an eye 
on the ſeveral maſters entruſted with the 
care of teaching his pupil the bodily ex- 
erciſes; leaſt they ſhould employ his and 


their 
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their own time in things very foreign to 


their profeſſion, . 

But it will be hardly poſſible to profit 
much from theſe leſſons, unleſs proper 
hours are ſet a- part for that purpoſe. 
What is a life ſpent in irregularity? Where 


day is turned into night, night into day, 


and ſcarce two moments are ſpent alike ? 
Therefore ſleep, that ſuſpends the exerciſe 
of all our ſenſes, ſhould only be indul 

at thoſe hours when night throws her 
dark mantle over the world, and excludes 
all objects from our view. Czar Peter, that 
famous philoſopher, who honoured Lon- 
don ſo. long with his reſidence; whom - 
Muſcovy enjoyed ſo many years; and wh 
memory will ever be the admiration of 
Europe; uſed conſtantly to riſe before day; 
and when he ſaw the morning break, would 


expreſs his wonder that men ſhould be ſo 


ſtupid not to riſe every morning to behold 


one of the moſt glorious ſights in the uni · 


verſe: they take delight, ſaid he, in 


e gazing on a picture, the trifling work 
of a mortal, and at the ſame time ne- 
cc. one painted by the hand of the 


% Leity;himſelf. For my part, added he, 
Jam for making my life as long as 1 
can, and therefore ſleep as little as poſe 
. 


1 
Did ſuch reflections as theſe ſind a Wax 
to che hearts of young people, we ſhould _ 
not ſee them giving themſelves up to ill- 
humour or falling into a paſſion at being 
wakened a little before their time by acci- 


gent or buſineſs. The mild tempered and 
the well · bred man always wakens in a gentle 
and poaceable manner; while the ſurly and 
brutal one, — in marks of diſ- 
content. Therefo _ not withſtanding it is 
againſt the opinion of the great Montagne, 
we ſhall venture to aſſert, that it will be 
proper for the Mentor now and then to 
waken his pupil without neceſſity; not in 
the middle Do night indeed, but as early 
as he will in the morning. This will ac- 
cuſtom a young gentleman to leave his bed 
with the ſame unconcern and incuſſezence 
as he would an agreeable walk. Mt: 
As we are on the ſubject of the morning, 
it will not be amiſs if we throw ig a word 
or two, about the manner in which a young 
gentleman who is brought up in his fa- 
ther's houſe, ſhould: ſpend the remainder 
of the day. He ſhould. divide; his-time ſo 
as to have leiſure to read ſome good ſcien- 
tific treatiſes z to ſtudy hiſtory and ge 
Phy ; and to run over a few;of the beſt 
paſſages in the moſt approved. poets and ora- 
tors ancient and modern; by thus _ 
Mixing Ras: with ſerious reading, he f 
will 


guages 115 n preceded the education 


will arrive even at once, and as it were 
imperceptihly, at the knowledge of ſcience, 
and the charms of eloquence. Some few 
moments too ſhould be ſpared to drawing, 
and to compoſing a letter, and this at leaſt 
once a- day; the converſation in which he 
is afterwards engaged, ſhould be alſo art- 
fully regulated, ſo as to. relate to what he 
has been reading. Time, theugh rapid, 
may be thus well huſbanded, and it is ne- 
ver lon „if all its vacancies are 159 
„The ſame eder ſhould hs obſerves Ss 
Sundays and Holy-days, except that 'then 
ſome” time Yhould be ſpared from other 
ſtudies to divine worſhip ;- when the Bible, 
Nelſon's Annotations on the Bible, and 
his Life of Chriſt, both of them lately pub- 
liſhed, and which are excellent perform- 


- ances in their kind; Cave's Lives of the 


Fathers, or ſome pieces of the like nature, 
ee to take place of profane hiſtory and 

the reading of ſacred 5 
Touid al be reſerved for thoſe days; 
ſuch as Mrs. Rowe's poetical Life of Da- 
vid, the Sacred Poems of Vida the ve- 


nerable Biſhop of Cremona, and ſome 


others of the ſame nature, publiſhed by 


| Es in his Poemata Italorum. 


We ſuppoſe that the ſtudy of 4 Ian 
of 


Ty 3 
of which were peak; this knowledge 


ined in our younger years; 


E . Sy gas means of corwerfing with 8 


different nations be at that rate neglected. 


It is ſorpriz ing that the French, who are 


otherwiſe ſo attentive to every means of 
inſtruction, ſhould" be ſo fondly" attached 
to their on al ge, as to n lect in great 
= meaſure the cultivation of 0 on that 
account. T'am ſenſible that the French 
is at preſent become almoſt the univerſal 
language; every thing muſt now be French, 


An WER 
Whatever may endet e une 
eee eee, 
different: and we cannot without bluſhing for. the de- 


fe, look around and fee the little regard paid to Ky 
* — the French o vi tena- 


as our author here ip, 


our mother tongue 
— vg — y ado hich 
them to be ; they pting ours, which i 
is gaining l all oyer Europe, and promiſes 


fair to become in time as univerſal, as dur arms ate | 


formidable. Our beſt authors are known even to the 
women of Paris. What a ſhame then for us to _ 
the cultivation of it M home l And that a boy ſh 

able to conſtrue a paſſ: t of Homer, while he can 
ena write 18 uke in Engliſh, nor 

with any tolera e degree of propriety Yer io it muſt 
be, as long as this neceſſary cultivation is ſo indiffe- 
rentiy thought of; that we ſearch abroad for tutors 
to our youths, as if our own univers ties did not pro- 
duce men with learning, taſte, correctneis, and mo- 
rals, wade mart ele -charge * 


of fa Fare, of 
n a man 
| E 
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| your to- lap to — * beſt . 
af every country in! their gn language; 
not to mention the. neceſſity. we lie un- 
-der of explaining gur wants, and deſires 
in the ſpeech _ the countries we l 
enen ff the 
| With reſpe&t1 o e mich a are al- 
: FI ways neceſſary after exerciſe and ſtudy, thoſe 
of hunting, fiſtning, riding, and playing 
at hilſierds or tennis, are the moſt ſuitable. 
Hußting has in all times been che peculiar 
** iverhion,of kings and great men, and js 
certainly a very agreeable and becoming 
| e when it does not degenerate 
. into. a paſſion,” But nothing is mote com- 
mon, chan to ſce young people” of quality 
FR doing all the fruits of a good education 
1 che Purſult of a hare or, à fox, and di- 
1 inglüſhing their days only by the quality 
dor quantity of the game they have deſtroyed. 
1 What a misfortune is this! Thus the beau- 
N varniſh, Which we ſo admire in ſomę 
"pictures, quickly fades and flies off, leav- 
lng nothing but the bare wood and canvaſs 
| ter the rorrified ſpectator. 
* L Notwithſtanding 


[751] 7 


n Notwithſtanding why eee 8 
1 2 2 


of a prudent deſtribution of time into 


ferent hours for ſtudy and recreation, yet it 5 Ho 


would be childiſh. exactneſs in a governor 
to be ſtrict to a minute. There ſhould be 
always à certain eaſe and freedom pre- 
ſerved in the occupations of life, to make 


o 


; iſe - then thoſe © governors, 3 or ra- 
ther — has count every 
ſtroke of the clock; ſpeak only by mood 
and tenſe, and carry one unalterable ſtiff- 


abbr jy down the more agreeably. .> Let 
us d 


neſs in their looks and behaviour. When 


the appointed hour ſtrikes, they inſtantly 
ſnatch their pupil out of company, with- 


out ſuffering him ſo much as to ſtay the fi- 
niſhing of the ſtory already begun. Such 


pedants as theſe may very roperly be 
called the figures of men; for they are 
exactly like a piece of clock work, thar 
moves juſt ſo far as its ſprings carry it, 
and then ſtops till it is wound up again. 
Accordingly, we find that the young 


gentlemen under their care, cannot bear 


the thoughts of being continually oblig- 


ed to be in their company, nay, can 


hardly ſuffer them in their ſight, nor can 
ve blame them for it. A young ſtudent 


| RT” 1s the liberty of riſing 
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ſooner or later, as. Ds anolt in- 
clined ; and in 2 word, whenever: occaſion 
offers, the tutor ſhould ' converſe famili- 
arly with him on certain 
of making them matter of — 
That a young man ſhould — to 
put off the hour of ſtudy from time to 


tire, and even to elude it if poſſible, has 


nothing extraordinary or vicious in it, but 
on the other hand, the lie which is fre- 
quently made uſe of in excuſe for ir, i 
no means to be born witng 

We are born to bear witneſs — 
ry that whoever-ventures to infringe it, is 
a bad man. Accordingly, ; we find that 
to give a perſon the lie, is the greateſt: af- 
front that gan be put upon him. The Men- 
tor Will hana the commiſſion of this 


fault in on by always ſpeaking — 


truth bofors.: im, and eee I 
diſſipate the idle notions that he may 
imbibed in his childhood from the maids 


or nurſes, and by repeatedly inculcating o- 


him, that a falſe excuſe is generally com- 


mitting a freſn crime, and is ſtill worſe 


than that which. he endeavours to conceal 
by 1 K. . ; i 56 
W. 5 governor cannot Shaw himſelf too 


well acquainted. with all the little tricks 
and artifices made uſe of by young peo- 
ww 'of e He ſhould: 


tell 


inſtead 


even - 


- 


| 1771 
tell him, I have been young as you now 
are, and oy you have paſſed ——— my Arun in 
the midſt young e my my 
play-fellows-an Rt ſo that 1 
— de ignorant of che ſtra $ and 
, atrifices that a {chool-boy is capable of: 1 


know very well that by the ElOftance of 
a ſervant you may hide from my know- 


ledge ſuch things as you from time to time | 


55 or do amiſs: I know that 2 Lam 
reſent, you may t on an air of great 
| riety; r 
tarned, you will be all headſtrong giddi- 
neſs and diſſipation: I know, that you have 
fuck and ſuch anſwers ready on fuch and ſuch 
occaſien that you may pretend ſickneſs 
to impoſe upon me and elude your ſtudies: 
burwhat will you p by al this? Your” 
triumph in this caſe will only be your loſs. 
All 1 defire in what 1 do, is to approre my- 
ſelf the beſt friend you have: make me 


then the conſident of all your little plea- 


ſures and vexations, and 1 will tell you 
2 
tion is right, ſuc 5 Vice oper to 
made, or ſuch a ſpeech well laced; and' 
whenever I'can with prudence 100 it, Wag 
ply Y with your inclination in every thi 
for = A. no pride in being a chnſtraint 
you. b only with: "oi 
of all good men; + 


y, whether ſuch an * 


of tl The 15 


1 


" | > OM: sch 


\ 


VD Suchrefletions as theſe, properly tlirviin 
in, are excellent. in their way; and the 
| more ſo, as young people in general 
are continually-en the lock out to over- 
TY reach others, and get clear themſelves. AS 
²Vſoon as they have committed a fault which 
3àw]bdhey imagine they ſhall be corrected for, 
ee way fee them mighty officious about 
heir governor, and running to meet him, 
2. with a chouſand careſſes. They are always 
ure at ſuch times to affect making a con- 
_. hdent,of- him, thinking by that piece of 
policy, to avoid a reprimand or a new 
taſk, or cle to drive the remembrance of 
their paſt hehaviour from his mind. The 
experienced governor is not however the 
dupe, of their -artifice:; he ſecs his diſeiple 
coming afar off. Fruftra-gacitin reit a, 
ce ocules pennatoru mm. 
I he artifice of young people diſcovers 
itſe}f in almoſt every thing they ſay and 
do. Their looſe and rambling way of talk: 
of chance, is as often intended to drive 
off a more ſerious diſcourſe ; for as their: 
minds are always running upon their own; 
3 little ſchemes and fancies, they artfully turn 
the converſation upon ſomething trifling; 
and when they cannot effect chis by dint 
of words, they fall @ ſinging, and f- give 
vou to underſtand that they are not at 


« . 


L 
to 


> 


whole morning is ſpent in curl 
ing. and perſuming : an which | 
moſt: young” ge n are the deſt eie 


1579) 


10 be pleaſed with ſerious comyerſadons. On. 


ſuch occaſions, as well as many others - the- 
governot ought: frequently ſhut Hhigeyt=! 1 


To ſee rags, & dillertible N N 


nim a few; ſaid: 4 certain empe 


way to reigh *wiſel y ; ommnla 2 mae 


difſinulare, paula punirv. And we may add;! Þ 


to direct youth with prudenee- ene 
Without doubt the averſion that thoſe” 5 
of tender years have for n 5 


cesds in gteat meaſutre from ner 


al ptdper degree of elevation to the Win 
at chat age. This period in which the 
r 
thinks. hom poet = — of to divert hehe; 2 46 


ſoatiis-all frolic *-and- 


„ 


te helf of A tr lee 810 
chambre or bair-dreſſerg; — that their” 


with of any. But is the True Mentor they” 
e chis practice altogether? No,'cer® 
tainly ; but he will retrench the time . 
expended on it, . pupit vt ft 
that philoſophjeal turn of thinking; whick 
wacher us to lock * * Parade ef dref 


18 4 
— 


as 


1080 J 


as nde i Frequemly. repeat to un | 
che example. of a -great- monarch. of the 
buten age, Wha | never allows above a 
vagter of an, hour for Ns. article. I 
ink it wyguld not be amiſs.to have — 
2 ede rpad. an agreeabl! e and amuſing pro- iy 
uRtion. to young. people while their ps 
— fog ; by this means their heads might 
j be ornamented-on the Inſide, as well as on 
the out. ai Z 8110/0. 2 01 VL 56 K 2% 11 (4-3) 10 
+ word or do concerning dreſs comes . 
in here ſo, epportunely;. that we Kube paſs, 
it by, arr op man place his glory in 
that which ok, dehaſes him The, moſt 
magnißgent velvet 8 bot 3 pitiful thread 
ſtolen from the inſect we, c ur, 
feet. The fineſt wrought gold dd mere 
than a baſe. matter dug ont of the en- 
trails of the earth... e 
e 


N Nasen make * Pp 

K of mank L look, upon a 

. Wen I ſend the gold 
kg ſilver witk which he is tricked out, into 
be cave from whence they were dug; the 

gl e he is, closthed, ta the worm 
1 1 — the: crowd: of dome 

ene to the 
wa the be came: and 


| 8 ps yu * 
| then. 1 


ä of him but his 
„ 


181 FT" 
petſon. This I obſerve wick atten- 
tion, ' and" anahze it” mm wy ne and 
thus 3 being impoſ⸗ 


ed vpn By 
to . things with which I ſee 
hit furniſted; for it is certain, che pom 
af pageabrry ry of the great make ſd much 
f chemſelves, that One i is by 55 
w — them together. e eus 4 

Where we to proceed Hl wic Gch g at 
men in general, and ſtrip them in 1 . 
their borrowed Slorits, bow many of them 
would appear miſerably deſtitute of talents 
and Yirtve'! and emitted Gi 9 from * 
1 — in life, to that reſpect 


y chem throögh A f. alle Wes dr e . F 


i Gabba , 
Happy chat young man who has 3 
ſufficient | diſcernment «to conſider ref. 
only'as''z tribute due to ſociety, and not a, 
1 6d for tiiumph'!” the bird every corn: 
does the buſineſs of his toilette with a 
Re of his beak, and the” fluttering of © 
his plumage; whilſt we, by nature born 
to ANG all animals, cannot boaſt” 
ſuck am advantage: but mult ſhorten a Hife 
alteaqy too fort and Becting, almoſt” Ce 


half, 2 a ridicuos end gk a wretch⸗ 4 


1 


than what is , ea of 8. 


2 2 e 


appestande, to attriBute * 


f 2 — 
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one, for the ſake of * and eva 
tion, and his reſpe ave: ſtation in life. 003 

We have for a net time kept i in reſerve 
the moment that was to uſher the young 
pupil into the world; but it was requiſite 
to proceed by degrees; and moſt agreeable 
to the plan of this work, and the fitneſs. 
of og that the knowledge of God. 
ould n the neu of our- 
ſelves; ſelf · knowledge, that of others; and 
the ſtudy of books, that of mankind. 
The domeſtic inſtruction which has been 
laid down by the True Mentor, was 


bw, introductory to an acquaintance with 


theſe; and all that he has hitherto been 
inculcating was to prepare his pupil 
for appearing on this great theatre, whoſe 
motions and viciſſitudes it is impoſſible to 
defyribe. In ſhort, the ſcene is fhifting 
every. inſtant, and not the labyrinth of 
Dedalus was ever more intricate and full of 
mazes. Here we meet with hearts that 
are continually turning and winding a thou- 
ſand different ways, and tempers as vari- 
ous as faces; that oblige us ſometimes to 
weep, ſometimes to laugh; ſometimes to 
approve, ſometimes to condemn: here we 
find the paſſions metamorphozing them- 
ſelves, and aſſuming the form, and even 
the very name of virtue, Here, in ſhort, 
panegyric and fatire are ſeen playing their, 
2 1 | * 


F RTE BY 


parts alternately, ando ſometimes in c 
junction: what'a contraſt} what confuſion! 


The lenowledge of the: world is a ſcience 
of proportion and diſcernment, itlis a ſcience 
of proportion, as it teaches us to fender to 
every one what is their due, and prevents 


our confuunding the prince with the gentle- 
man, the gentleman with the mechanid u 
a · ſcience. of diſcernment, as it enables us 


to perceive by a glance of the eye, when it 
is proper to preſent ourſelves, and when ti 
retite: When to be ſilent, and when to 
ſpeak : when to accept, and hr td re- 
aſe:: When to applaud; and hen ta cen 
ſure. Judge then what muſt be the per- 
plexity of any man, left wholly to the can 
duct of his own reſtections. n 
tis true, that God ho nanife ſts him ſtur 
within us, teaches bs likewiſe to manittocy 
ourſelves to the eyes of dthets. Ito 
equally true, that ou, converſation * 
copy: of: ourſelves 3 but then is it non 
imprudent to revcal ourſelvrs at all times 
without a proper caution ? And indted 
ſuppoſing we were int hnable ſob to don 


would bur beart, which frequentiy rea ns 


againſt us and Hetrays us Eve uh 
at liberty in this teſpecd en fete tens has 


becomes now: more hereſſary than ever. 

is he, Who by working Hichſelf. Pat 

r = 
1 


5 


© 2 
bo 
bs 7 
\* 
* 
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— 


to be at once ——— ſe- 

rious and 7 

And who, ex- 
terior carrit a — 


4 84] 
to: the heart af a oung man, firſt ö 
within him, the of that — 
tion: hel is afterwards; to hold in public: 
who ſnews him when to confſide in man- 
kind, and when to be diffdent of them 


when to ſhun, the world, and when to 


ſeek it; when to pay a deference to its 
faſhions, or deſpiſt them: in a word, hom 


py ſubection 48: not to betray us in com- 
pany by an indiſcreet laugh. or an ill timed 
ſture. * with (6. 14-4 G34 $4, yl 81 
Society is the union of wt but theſe: 
E. en 3 — each _ 
but by t © ns, 85 ures, 
poſtures, and ary; The foul makesitfel# : 
underſtood by theſe. material organs, to 
enplain to us its affections, and make 
known its defires. The ſkill of the man 
of the world conſiſts in never employing 
theſe, but in a clear and determinate man- 
ner, and agreeable to decency and proprie 
ty: otherwiſe, he muſt talk like atool, — 
cide like an ignoramus, act __ dupe 
and appear like a blockhead. 1 
There is one thing however, which com- 
monly hinders youth from acting up to- 
* rakes and that i is, their humour; by 
humour 


Fa 


185 10 

humour i underſtbod a * 1% ee 
which ſometimes caſts a over the 
— þfaroctincs dope tit plesy 

— „ by and —4— 
1 are iti conſetuences, 
— ſhould ewe be to render | ourſelves; 
of ag agreenble and temper i 
Accurdingiy the Mentor i ere 
moves che Jeaſt diſpoſition to acrimony and 
ſournefs that hie meets with in his pu- 
I; and the better to compaſs this, cares. 
iy examines his heart, and falls in- 
with, or puts 2 ſtop to its int linations. 
The ſprings of action in x: ybung man atd 
wholly inviſible; till we come to; diſeower 
—— If this be pride it muſt 
be humbled g if oſtentation, checked; if 
idleneſs, rouſed; and e or un- 
towardneſs, con and ſuppreſſed: 
The yduths bf rank — —e—j 
a- moroſs, ſullen temper, or à too great 
levity and hot · headineſs is ſuffered to take: 
footing, become in proceſs of time the 

of: ſociety. They are 
and ſhunned by every ons; and not a: 
creature, even —. own ſervants, care! 
to have any dealings wirh them. It 
nifies nothing, they happen to 
in che right, they Wa thought in 
te fault; and not always without cauſe: 
for cin, che cee wan, and 


/ 


_ [86J}] | 
he-who ſpeaks with ſs oontempt, 


in fault. B el amt N pillvr 


ig 
 Niphcid:andgood:umouity: 


alas'!- what would ſociety be but ſor the 
gtaceꝝ it receives from thende ? a company 


of unaccountable. mortals, who never would 


— 


_ — . „ 


m— but to be oſſenſiwe to each 
or ſpeak but in mutual reproaches. 
we pleaſe, we muſt behave with 
civility z but with a civility void of gri- 
mace or affectation; a civility without any. 
thing in it: {tiff} or extravagant. N 
in life is ſo tireſome as that Ioad of need 
ceremony ſo much in uſe among the 
people 5 the eaſt. Let them call them 
ſelves Brutbers io ibe ſun and moon; let 
OR fall proſtrate at each others feet, and 
be perpetually. confined to this ſlaveryœ 
Every country has its 1 manners 
and cuſtoms. Politene h us, is very 
happily di ſincumbered from ſuch teſtraint; 
andbat preſent conſiſts only in taking no- 
tice of, and viſiting each other at proper: . 
ſieaſons, and doing irmatual- good, offices 
when occaſiom offers. But the more eaſy the 
22 N che mate ee 


Life My o propor they, 
_ Well bred 
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A bed and return the cmplaiſunae they.) 


receive from others. Ho much in love 


with Wenne does 3 | 


make us, in his) beautiful 
that emperor! He deſcribes h 
ing every one with an engaging: ſmile, and 


never ſpeaking. but in the moſt gracious.a0d,, 
obliging Manner. ei 122018 by © vo Sn 


s But the example of- a governo natu- 
rally (polite himſelf, will contribute mpre + 
than all; his leſſons to tender bis pupibſo. 
Let him always be the firſt to take off his 
hat, and make uſe of the ſoſteſt and · moſt 


| expre 
3 2 4 ee Nam perſuaded: 
bs A Bs little time 3find;,more-- fug-- 
ceſs from ſuch. a way of behaviour, than, 
from all- che eee he could m 
made uſe of. A ent itt 


And here is the placę io ſpeak of w 


ry one knows that are viſits · of abſo- 


lute. neceſſity, viſits of mexe good breeding, 
and viſits of familiarity and amuſement. 


The firſt of theſe: are more eſpecially un- 
der the regulation of the 3 who; 
determines the proper time of paying 


them, and ſuffers them tpabe defęred ass 
little. as poſſible. On theſe occaſſons, Ms 


are to behave. with 3 becoming reſpect, 


mixed eee gitys and got 
1 285 * 8 


Mons) as, da me the fabuun, 


politeneſs being the prelude to thoſe. Even: 


| [88J; - 
think to ew ou breeding by turning and 
e e d an iche dat 45. 
retit 'twir 

ſnewing all the —— that malte 
our mpdern fdpe ſo deſervedly we object 
of general aden and comenpri The 
| ring wy de fendy en oecalion” to 
irect by a glance of his eye, a prOper bow” 
or ſubeable apſwet” Thus ucting like 
the ſun, which made the ſtatus of Memnon 
utter ſounds) And here we muſt refute 4 
* too generally credited; ſinee it is 
in the ſort ef viſſts here ſpoken of that 
E Fatty of ir is moſt apparent. We 
have never feaſon to vepent being ſilent, 
ſay a muftn ue f books und perſons; but 
who dees not Know, that often for want 
of not ſpeaking in time to a greut man, 
our affairs may miſcatry, and even our 

wlidle future fortune beirined ! Will any 
one deny that chere ate 4 thouſand beet 
ſions in which it is dur bufineſs te reply, 
aſk queſtions,” and even impoſe ſilenee up- 
on je, Ler Is Lay, that we have wy 
reũſdm to fepent ſpeaking properly, and 
then t ropoſirto Gall hola ve in every 
q 2 Sill). 184014 917 HURT: 

| ee bay at all times obſctve 15 5 ; youbg: 
gentleman who üb had a good edutarion, . 
the pre ef the hand that formed 
mim. "We 1 are charmec with the graceful 
it manner 


\ 


„ 
manner in which, he preſents, himſelf ; we 
admire, his eaſy behaviour; how — 
lx he liſtens to others, and with, what cir-: 
cumſpection he is is r- 
a ctly the proper manner of behaving: ng in 
viſiis of good-biesding; and hem 1 is 
that we ſhould endeavour. to conform our 
ſelyes in every circumſtance to the ſitua- 
tion of the perſon to en Fe; we ate mak: 
ing the viſit, and. in eee aſure ant 
m of ſuch 
de ee r 
„The Knowledge of cere * 
manials. is an art, and a. very 2 
ko too Lo a . 
incur A ridicule, Whi | 


E wo 


inſignificapt-ic. may ſeem 
at firſts _ 3 render him 
the object of contempt, or at leaſt of rail 


. lerxy, The world is fooliſh ; 1 Will alem, 
itz; but then it is being ſtill, more fooliſh to 
make it cut enemy, without reaſpn-: 11..1 
s de familiar viſits, as they are gene- 
— made amongſt friends and intimates, | 
they! adinit of greater liberties,.. However, ; 
this liberty, does not imply a right to handle 
and examine every thing. that comes in 
the ways AI Young ave OO apt o 
do; and; many times at the hazard of 
breaking or ſpoiling ſome 4 piece. 
of, furpaurs : nay, they will in a 2 5 
$955 S 


rake an ini 


die x org pl 


= \ 
— . — nn new 
—— 


900 
of all the books or pa- 
pers chey Hit in 4 fm. It is one of the 


Feſt Tiles of breeding, not even to 
open # BGGK withour the permiſſion of har 


Perſon te whonyir'belongs. 71017 =" 


We ſhould be no leſs circus c ane” 
viſits we receive” than in et we pay; 
but how Mall we Herr peu ing mag of fa- 
ſhion to liſten to ręaſon on ah head, and 
hethinks Himiſelf under no feſtraint when 


in his 6Wn'hoaſe? inſtead 6f taking a pro- 


per notice ef his 'viſitor;! he plants himſelf” 
at a window; if ſpoken to, he makes no 
ahſwer; or elſe turns about and talks to 
ſomebody elſe; while a perſon is telling 

bits a ſtory: he is ſerapihg up, his fide. 
ays with His dogs br hums the 
laſt new opera Air; While a eomphment is 
making to hir; nay, he often carries this ' 
ilt-bred inattention ſtill farther, for when 
his viſitor is taking his leave, and he mould 


wait upon him te the door? he diſappears, 


and "Whips into the lobby te talk to the 
footmen. This is exatHy- the manner 
in! which young people of quality be- 


have now-a-days ; a manner which we 


ſhould not ſo much endeavour to cure 

them of, as to prevent them from ever 

falling into. For when enct a you — A 

low ſets out in the world, by 

rn it W to 3 "ho a 


one elſe, and plunge into every 


Land 
to th vi character All tlie 


reſt . his life. Now: this etrör is to be 
prevented by frequentl) 10 ling i- 
diculous fide of füch Unth ! Block 
heads, for What! ther eite can Gel 
ſerve! that behave in ſüch 4 manher ? 


19041 


Next to viſits we are to take notice of 
entertaintents, for theſe are natura 
introduced by iche former Land what nor 
of things would they be if 

td behave ourſelves with decency apt mo- 
deration at them ? We take out food like 
other animals 3 therefore by ſobriety alone 
we are do diſtinguiſh ourſelves from tfiem. 
But unhappily ye ſee too mam inſtances of 
gertleinen"fach” flaves to ee BE 
rh&H 'of theik'a | 
are the firſt to fit do 
half fütiſhed; ſerve Wenger . 


N 


| intemperaner. But theſe St fog 
have had no education, or at le: Ln 
reaped! very” little adyantage from hat 
ey re hdd e for id there a,? Mentor” 
whatever who would ſuffer his pupil to 
engage in the combats of the Gn -— 

let him be expoſed to the jel of eve 

at table? It cannot be too uently N 
ſtrongly inculcated upon à young Lal 
that entertainments are not to be regarded 
25 CRE entertainments, but only as they 
conduce 


8 


| 


- n — 
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conduce tc an agrerable ſocial union. 
= young . gentleman whether he be 
invited,or. gies. the entertainment, ſhould. 
5 ce | tiken vp, with; hase is ſaid, rather 
ce Bee 1s. SHE e — Whe- 
ther lie receives or does, hongurs of. the 
table, it f eu be wat be 3 air of attention 
and affability; and in fine, he ſhould adapt 
his thanks and. civilities to the particular 
2 2d merit of every one preſent. A 
and, well regulated table, where 
n banquet: ra. 


Wit 0 


1 


tes! than; the abundance; and; richneſs of 


daclight:.. d 973 212 N 


: EE SEE 
Mentor, 


2 1 at _ or 
W governor, I.am 

thoſe meals, for inſtance, 
n an a jour. [ane an mak. 
in iter. ot is th yn" 


ed Dea aas when, in e mY. An — 
cation will ſhew- itſelf as mueh in. 
wt 5803 private 


| [93] 
Private as in public 3 "this is. the ſureſt way 
never to forget it. "1:20 


the followin refle&ion : if people of for- 
tune would bur ſeriouſly think, when they 
are fitting down 'to theſe nouriſhing and 
ſompruous repaſts, that there are 1 * 


creatures, to whom pinching want and 
poverty deny a meal; they would then - 
trench ſomewhat of their ſuperfluity in 

favour of the poor. This would be true 
greatneſs. ——The Mentor does not fail 


do hint this to his Pupil whenever occafon 


offers ; but alas f his words are loſt in air, 
and the rich continue to d the faces 


of the unhappy, and quaff their teats out 
of veſſels of gold and ſilyer. 


That profuſton of which I am ein 


t e leaſt connection with generoſit 


Prodigality is a folly; W pye the = | 


culiar virtue of a great foul. The man of 
quality who wants generoſity, ou zht to 
bluſh to ſhew his face in public. Princes 
are no otherwiſe the images of God, than 


as they diſpenſe their riches and favours. 
The Mentor therefore will leave no means 


untried to render his pupil familiar with 


ſentiments of generoſity; a to make it | 


ſo much a part of his nature, that he 
ſhall not ſee a fellow creature in diſtreſs, 


without 


| And bere Jer we beg te ds invoice | 


ſands, yea, ten thotiſands of their fellow 


— — . —— — 12 
1 * 


\ 
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without. feeling his bowels yearn, with com- 
paſſion. Ought not a young man of for: 
7 look. upon himſelf «tow very happy, 
if ſuch a mean pitiful. as à little 
money can ſupply him 1 the means 
of making; bien elf illuſtrious, and calling 
down on is head the bleſſings of a whole | 
country ? It is told of the great. Vendome, 
that one day hearing a violent noiſe made 
by ſome of his people in the ſtreet, he 
Toba out of the window, and finding 
that it was about one of the ſervants, 
whom they had ſecured for attempting to 
carry off à couple of ſilver diſhes: "Hoes 
. ed! fad he, about a trifle ; Tone 
o about. his buſineſs with his. traſh, and 
give, me patience. This example, though 
much more eaſy to be admired than imi- 
tated, does 8 ſhew., a certain 
turn of thinking, that we cannot but great - 
ly eſteem: ſo. true is it, that noble and 
Ker ſentiments. are always tant to 
eaſe. 5 
oy And here what a "field have we for re- 
flection, in the brutiſhneſs too common 
to great men One would imagine it was 
tearing out their very ſouls. to expect ſo 
much as a. ſmile, or a nod from them; 
and yet were all thoſe they deſpiſe and treat 
thus e to leave them to themſelves, 2 
es nee 0 
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vr ſhould nr u- ſe; them ſtript of all 
aad 


their 1189 duni 8 
The ſelf⸗love as well as grandeur of 
great men, depends entirely — 


ple to whom they will ſcarce deign the 


honour of a look. Theſe form their vaſ- 
ſals, their guards, — train of courtiets, 


andi conſequently.» make a part of their 
parade. Vouth ſhould: he early prepoſſeſſ- 
ed with this notion; and taught to re- 
member, that the. Creator ſuffers himſelf 
to be approached by all his creatures; and 
ſhall man that is but a worm, 4 crawl- 

ing reptile upon the earth; ſhall he hluſh to 


caſt a look upon i thoſe who arc ren like 
himſelf? What a contraſt! 


I am: very ſenſible that ige or 


"A familiarity between, a maſter and his ſer- 


vants, is by noumeans to be encouraged; 


and: I know that the governor cannot be 


too watchful on this head: but then great 
regard is to be had to humanity. For 
heaven's ſake, are ſervants made of diffe- 


rent ſtuff to ourſelves? Alas ! the ſame 


God was their parent; they have an im- 


_ mortal ſoul as well as -ourſelves,/ and are 


v equally entitled to an everlaſting reward, 


if they diſcharge their duty: therefore 


whenever we look on them, we ſhould 
naturally aſk ourſelves, how ned it 


1 was not in their place? It is frequently 
bas owing 


————— — He ma 7 
* 
he 2 
— - 
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oxlag to the ict probiry of their parents, 
a virtue perhaps unknoun to our boaſted 
— N theſe * children pre- 
ven m A . 2 
in the world. * us al 
thi liberty is the right of every — — 
F that no one was ever born to lead his life 
in in chains like a lion or 4 bear. Loet us 
| | | _ © they love our fellow · creatures; let us com- 
Paſſionate | their misfortunes, and relieve 
| ttßeir neceſſities: convinced that - ſociety 

makes but one body, every member of 
which has a title to our care and regard. | 
Cardinal Cibo, who died at Rome in 1742, 
3 being buried among his dome- 1 

ſtics, whom he had cheriſhed and eſteemed 4+ 
during his life-time and theirs,” to all the 
Wil. pomp of interment and the ſtately monu- 
if (|. ments that belonged to . Alas! 
Il! © "that humble ſepulchre afforded. him as 
| . much as he could have met with, in the 
1 moſt ſuperb burying places of his ance- 
| ſtors; duſt and worms! for theſe: muſt at 


0 laſt be the ne mes 
1 tte ſmall. TU 22 4 
. Sieh examples as (theſe properly intro- 
| He duced, demonſtrate -at once the emptineſs 
1 that plan ef greatneſs, which young 
| people begin to form to themſelves, even 
15 from — tendereſt years. Having tho 
misfortune a homage 0 


197.1 | 
and vanity, they would run the moſt ex- 
travagant lengths, if they were not to be 
cured in time of their infatuation: there- 
fore · it is ſometimes requiſite to make them 
forget their rank and high birth. A very 
eminent perſon, and one that had been em- 
ployed upwards of twenty years in di- 
recting the education of people of the firſt 
quality, ſaid a thing to me one day, 
which will never quit my memory, and 
which I for a long time waited for an op- 
portunity of repeating: At firſt I endea- 
voured, ſaid he, to make them Chriſtians; © 
but' I ſoon found myſelf obliged to quit that 
ſabemt; I then thought only to mate men of 
them, but I was as far from ſucceeding. in 
. ne 
This ſufficiently ſhews how Lifficult 

it is to inſpire the generality of young 
people of quality with notions of hu- 
manity. Nevertheleſs, the Mentor will 
not be diſheartened: he knows that 
there is a great deal in birth and edu- 
cation towards correcting the paſſions and 
vices; and is ſenſible, that if there are 
any great men that may juſtly be deno- 
minated God's ſcourges on earth, there are 


lIikewife: many whom we may deſervedly 
look upon as the moſt precious of his 
ee Numbers 


* 
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Numbers have, and do Hill aſſert, that 


public, ſnhe ws and diverſions furniſh the beſt: 
leſſons for elevating the ſouls of young peo 
ple, and forming them in a proper manner; 
and conſequently that we may always truſt 
to theſe ſort of exerciſes in what regards 
the ſentiments. I ſhall not conſider public 
diverſions here with the eye of religion, 


but with that of philoſophy; otherwiſe 1 


might juſtly aſſert, that nothing but the 
greateſt ignorance or folly could make uſe 
of the authority of religion in defence or 


excuſe of theſe; I might ſay, that if there 


is one book that proſcribes theatrical di- 


verſions more than another, it is the Goſ- 


pel ; which recommends us to pray without 
ceaſing, to bear our croſs, and to ſigh and 


to weep ; that if there is one place that 


above another ſets forth to view the pomp 


and vanity of this world, which we have 


ſo ſolemnly renounced in our baptiſmal 
covenant, it is the theatre; I might add, 
that the lives the players lead, the laſcivi- 
ouſneſs of their dances, their way of em- 
belliſhing the paſſions, and the ſoftneſs and 
tenderneſs which they introduce into all 
their expreſſions, in themſelves frequently 
ble of a double ſenſe, cannot but ſerve 


to enflame the hearts of young people, : 


already too apt to catch fire; nay, I might 


ſay, that the very correctneſs of the Rage, 
. In and 


2 


: 
% 
4 


e 


be 5 
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and the rules it is ſubject to, render it ſtill 


- . 


more dan rous ; for the more nicely the 


zffions are concealed, and the more de- 


icate the ſentiments are, the more forci- 


bly are we affected with that profane love 


which thus enchants us. A love againſt 


which it is very hard to defend ourſelves, 
even in thoſe places ſacred to religion and 


virtue; beſides, it is not to be thought 
that the language is borrowed from the 
fathers of the church. Buſſy Rabutin, 
that great courtier ſo famous for his diſ- 


graces, entreated his children on his death - 
| bed, to avoid the theatres: as places the 


moſt contagious. to virtue, and where he 


had firſt loſt his own innocence ; and the 


famous Rouſſeau has treated this  ſubje& 
lately, like Diogenes himſelf, whoſe very 
to the celebrated M. d'Alembert, wherein 
he'deſcribes plays as the moſt ſure and ready 
means of debauching young; people, he 
felicitates himſelf chat his dear country 
Geneva, is as yet unacquainted with thoſe 
dangerous diverſions, which he calls the 
ſchogls of libertiniſm, the tracts of idleneſs, 
and the ruin of ſociety. But what would 


ſpirit he ſeems to breathe. It is in a letter 


this excellent writer have | ſaid, bad he 


been witneſs to the enthuſiaſtic fondneſs of 
the Iralaris for ſuch exhibitions? Doubt- 
leſs he would W NEB that a people 
| | 2 otherwiſe 

15 


. 
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otherwiſe ſo ingenious, ſhould in this re- 
ſpect employ their time ſo very bad) 

But here the whole queſtion is, Meiler 
theatrical declamations inſpire the ſoul 
with noble ſentiments? I muſt own I ne- 
ver was of that opinion. It is well known 
that thoſe who ſpeak, are not in the leaſt 
affected with what they are ſaying; conſe- ' 
quently no one will give himelf the trou- A 
ble of reforming his manners after an im- 9 
poſtor; now the ſtage is the greateſt of all 
impoſtors. It diſguiſes every thing ; and 
what is ſtill more, I take upon me to afſert, | 
that the theatrical” hero bir generally a 1 

character out of nature, it 9090 be 1 * 
better than Quixotiſt to chifk of cbuform- | 1 
ing to it. Beſides, is it to be ſuppoſed, 1 
that the tears we ſee ſhed on the ſtage pro- 5 
ceed from the heart ? The; reateſt 1 8 $3 | 
tine, who has never once eamed of te- 
formation, will Co as much at an affecting | | 
ſermon. The leſſons given t to youth mould 7 
be neither glittering nor Sung ' we are apt. 4 
to fix only on the ſtriking dutlide Whicte 1 
is the 3 Why a play {though it may 1 
convey a very good mord ) makes ſodit. ; 
tle ithpreſfion, The attention beige taken 73 
up with the action, ſpeaking, dreſs, and 1 
figure of the Players, without Ae Sr 9 
to collect itſelf, and digeft the 
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Let us ſay then, that we frequent the 


play- houſe only as the diverſion of the day, 
and the rendez vous of ſociety, and we 
ſhall ſay true; but to pretend that plays 
Rave a power of correcting the manners, 


is maintaining a paradox. For my part, 
F never yet ſaw young people come away 


from them, without additional ſelf-love and 
diſſipation; but as to theloveof true honour, 
it would be a long time I fancy before a 
young gentleman would be inſpired with it, 


were we to expect it from the ſtage only. 
.And here is a yaſt field for /« $5114: 
on true honour ! Few people have a juſt 


notion of it. Some confounding it with 


the moſt wretched Pi others again 
making it their ſole religion. What we 
ſhall 227 of it is in a few words this, that 
true honour, ure as the day- light it ap- 

ars in, SR nts itſelf in/ all places fear- 

eſs and undaunted; it en rayes itſelf on the 
tombs of thoſe who die in its defence; and 
inſpiredby this the Romans, thoſe real heroes 


Knew no greater glory than that of ſhedding 
their blood in defence of their country. 


Mankind are very ſingular in their no- 
tions of things. They account it the 
greateſt baſeneſs and, cowardice for two or 
three to join to beat one; and yet a general 
ſhall reckon it a great honour to march at 
the head of twenty rhouſand men againſt 


ä | Fenty, 
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twenty, and get the advantage: they look 
upon it unbecoming a man of honour to 


ſurpriſe his foe in a traiterous manner, and 


attack him 8 0 ; and yet it is a mat- 
ter of triumph to ſteal upon an army and cut 


it to pieces, before it can make any defence. 


Let us then honeſtly confeſs, that glory, ac- 
cording to the idea we have of it, is a mere idle 
chimera, embelliſhed by our own prejudices. 


I am aware of the Ohjections that ma 
be made to me; but not to enter into need- 
lefs diſcuſſions, I ſhall content myſelf with 
adding, that a young gentleman ſhould 
make uſe of his prudence as a buckler ; 
never ſpeak without circumſpection, -anc 
frequent the company of ſuch only as are 
reſpectable for their birth and good educa- 
tion. By this means, he will avoid thoſe 
critical circumſtances which he might 
otherwiſe fall into; in which, though 
it may be very caſy to ſay beforehand, 
what ought to be done, yet there is no 


- anſwering how we may behave when we 


come to the trial. The old proverb, T 
me your company, III tell you your manners, 
ſtale and trifling as it is, includes an excel- 
lent moral ; accordingly, this article is one of 
_ thoſe that ſhould the moſt employ the at- 
tention of the True Mentor. He ſhould 
dive into the tempers of thoſe who are 
about his pupil; he ſhould conſtantly have 
þ an 


an eye upon theit actions, and follow their 
ſteps z. and if he finds any of them inclin- 
able to be quarrelſome or hot- headed, he 
ſhould get rid of them in a dexterous man- 
ner. But it is chiefly at play that the 
moſt deſtructive connections are formed; 


for play being the common center of paſ- 


ſions. and intereſts, frequently introduces 


perſons of a very ſlender character into the 


houſes of the great: provided they loſe 
their money, that is fufficient, they are 
aſked no farther queſtions. 2 

But in what manner ſhall we treat this 
article of play? Thoſe who do play, fre- 
quently dig a pit for themſelves; and thoſe 
on the other hand, who do not play, are 
by that meaus excluded from the beſt eom - 


panies, and laughed at by all people of 


faſhion. It is certain, however, there can- 
not be a more ſhameful practice, than to 


conſine all one's happineſs to ſuch a ſtupid 


amuſement. We were not ſent into the 
world. to play; nor to liſten to a ſong. 
Theſe recreations were at firſt intende 

only to unbend the mind after the fatigues 
of ſtudy ; but are now unhappily become 


tune waſting away, his wife and children 
lamenting his | 
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him; on he drives; till ſinking beneath 
a load of debt; he has the additional hor- 
ror of ſeeing his family involved in the 
ſame ruin with himſelf. Almoſt one half 
of our people of quality are ruined by 
hazard; a game invented by avarice itſelf : 
but let us not dwell on ſuch irregularities, 
that the laws cannot too ſpeedily ſuppreſs, 
or too ſeverely puniſn. We will now con- 
ſider commerce, a game that the Mentor 
will by all means make his pupil learn; 
that he may the readier obſerve the cuſtoms 
and ceremonies in uſe. er, rt e 

The commerce with the world (the game 
I mean) in which a young gentleman is 
engaged, and often for a conſiderable ſtake, 
certainly calls for the greateſt attention. 
Every one owes him a certain tribute, more 
or leſs, according to his birth and rank. 
To overlook him would ſhew a want of 
knowing him; to idolize him would be 
making a jeſt of him. A young gentleman 
then ſtands in the mean between thoſe two 
ſituations: and the prudent governor will 
always teach him to preſerve it properly. 
He will not reſiſt with an air of ſtoiciſm 
the particular ways and manners that cu- 
ſtom has given a ſanction too: he will 
rather be the firſt to lead his pupil by the 
hand into company, and countenance, or 
if circumſtances allow it, even — 
3 Cc 
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the innocent pleafures he enjoys in thoſe 
parties. 

It is commonly ſaid that a perſon's real 
character js the ſooneſt diſcovered at play, 
as the paſſions 'ſhew themſelves at ſuch 
times withont di (guiſe ; but above all things 
we ſhould baniſh" a deſire of gain. If we 
would' avoid the vexation that attends lof. 

ng, we ſhould ſuppoſe ourſelves to have 
loſt before we begun, and never pretend 
to determine the ſum; for ſuch are the 
riſks of gaming, , that we always play a 
eiu ainſt an uncertainty; conſe- 

quently th. F. can be no equality. Good 
Kiiniur and ' politeneſs ought always to 
accompany our play, and the countenance 
ſhould on ſuch occaſions be the ſeat of 
thoſe two qualities: for that will diſco- 
ver to others the impreſſion that loſs or 
gain has made on us; and will be im- 
mediately conſulted by our adverſary, ac- 
cording as fortune becomes favourable or 
contrary. _. 

A certain great prince having won a 
conſiderable ſum at play, and, overhearing 
an officer ſay to a perſon who ſtood next 
to him; "that ſum would make my fortune ! 
immediately turned round to him, and in 
words wag, of being engraved in every 
heart, 1 efteem myſelf very happy, ſaid he, 

0 o Have it in my power to contribute to the 
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fortune of ſa brave and worthy. a. man, Tate 
hit ſum, and congratulate me on being able 19 
elit you-in your wiſhes. x 


But we will cloſe this article: it is en; | 


larging on a ſubje& which already. takes u 
too much of the world's attention. We 
_ thall/ therefore quit it, as we wiſh every 
one elſe would do; for the ſake of making 
a reflection, which here ſeems to ariſe na 
turally from the ſubject. 


4 


Time ought to be held more precious by 
us than all the gold in the world; and yet 


we ſee it moſt ſhamefully ſquandered, in 
endeavours to amaſs a ie pelf, We 
muſt kill time! cry the children of the 
world ; and alas! it is time that kills us: 
for our life is compoſed of days, hours, 
and minutes, every one of which is con- 
tinually flying away with ſome portion of 
it; inſomuch, that the very inſtant I am 
now writing is gone beyond all hopes of 
A return, Therefore one ſhould think 
that a man of the leaſt- reflection, could 
not hear the clock ſtrike without a ſenſible 
emotion, . | 
It would be ſame excuſe if this deſtroying 
of time brought any real pleaſure with it; 
but it rather begets an uneaſineſs. We 
ape, we ſtretch, we ſigh, we laugh, we 


e and be ſeen, long for the der hour; 
| 1 an 


ng, turn a card, fondle, a dog, go abroad 
tO 
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| and when the next hour comes are not 
I pleaſed with it becauſe it is preſent; then 
160 we return ta reſt; with an intention of be : 
ginning the ſame round the following day, 
and ſo on, till the inſtant in which we 
ceaſe to live; and then we may aſk our- 
time I have been upon earth? My life bass 
neither been of ſervice to myſelf nor others; 
ſo that I might as well have been born a 
ſtock or after: ir eh ono ern 
What pencil can paint! what pen can 
deſcribe to youth, the value of that time 
| + | which they waſte in the purſuit of trifles, 
and which of; itſelf | flies wich ſuch an 
* amazing rapidity? Young people fondly 
| imagine, that there is no life without the 
enjoyment of pleaſure, when: at the ſame 
time it is pleaſure that ſhortens life, How D 
many inſtances have we of young men f 
_—_ who. waſted by debauch, ſee them: 
lves reduced to broths and jellies - at five 
and twenty? Pleaſure is to be found only 
in the inſtant before enjoyment, and not 
while we are enjoying it; ſo that it is im- 
poſſible for us ever to attain to it. Theſe- 
reflections drawn immediately. from the na- 
ture of things, and rendered familiar to a 
4 young gentleman by the ſkilful Mentor, 
1 will ſerve to give him an early diſguſt to 
W ſatisfactions 
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ſ.risfaftions,' which are ſo admirable in 
imagination, and ſo void of foundation in 

reality. Pleaſure to be truly pleaſure, | 
ſhould be inherent to the ſoul, and not de- 7 
pendant on an entertainment, a party at | 
cards, a new play, or the ſight of a par- 
ticular object. It was the ſaying of a phi- 
loſopher, that he did not abſtain from 
pleaſure ſo much from a principle of tem- 
perance, as from mere ſelf- indulgence; for 
the vexations that pleaſure brings with it 
are infinitely more great than the pleaſure 1 
that gives birth to them. And ſuch is this Tc 
world, wherein every thing appears | ſo 
placid and ſmiling ! For could we caſt a 1 
look through the outward covering that 
preſents to our view only joy and pleaſure, 
pomp and magnificence, we” ſhould diſ- 
cover only the "moſt miſerable - objects: 
there we ſhould ſee the father at variance 
with his children, the huſband” with his 
wife, the brother laying ſnares for his bro- 
ther, and friends jealous and miſtruſtful of 
each other; we ſhould find that family ſe- 
crets concealed mutual antipathies, jealou- 
. ſies, and murmurings; in ſhort, we ſhould 
1 diſcover the moſt intimate ties broken by 
inconſtancy; the moſt tender enjoyments 
ending in hatred and perfidy; and the moſt 
dazzling fortunes only ſo many additions 
b 5 do 
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to the untaſinglsjof;ahe pelſeides, who are 
7 always wifning for more 
Here nom is a long liſt of miſeries fo X* 
many rocks to quiet; and yet, this is but 
a faint picture of thoſe that are found in 
courts. There deceit paſſes for ſound po- 
lities'y pride for cy 3 malice for an 
honourable revenge; rudeneſs for magna- | 
| nimity; and Aren for religion: there 
| the man of genius is over-Jooked in the | 
1 croud, and every thing breathes falſhood 
* and grimace. When we are moſt inclinable 
TH to- weep, we muſt laugh; where we would 
condemn, we'muſt flatter. The leaſt mi- 
14 ſtaken geſture becomes a crime the leaſt 
wrong word is re: echoed on all ſides. Eve - 
one endeavours to enſnare you with 
artful queſtions to your ruin. Every one 
1 careſſes you but to ſtab you the more ſe- 
\ I curely, And into this wide ocean of con- 
| trarieties, is a young gentleman to launch, 
as ſoon as he has compleated his twentieth 
year; to what dangers will he not be ſub- 
ject to! what riſks will he not run ! if 
he has not had a prudent Mentor whoſe 
counſel: and direction may ſtand him in 
| the ſtead of his own Experience? A ga- 
vernor then ſhould be carefub at his firſt 
approach to courts, to give his pupil a true 
notion of the characters he will meet with 
there, and which we have but lightly Wed 5 
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ed upon 1 page! he ſhould 
dwell u inviolable reſpect due 
to — heads, and the politeneſs and 
civility” neceſſary to be obſerved: towards 
every one, as well as the diſcretion requi- 
fite in a place where he is-ſurrounded by 
thoſe who are enemies to his perſon, or-jea+ 
lous of his accompliſnments. 2 

To talk of one's ſelf ſeldom, of others 
never; to tell the truth at all times, but 
not all kinds of truth; to be civil to eve - 
ry body, and make a confident of very 
few; never to be the firſt to carry a piece 
of news: to ſtifle bons mots, and ill- na- 
tured ſallies of wit; to carry a ſerene and 
chearful countenance; to prefer the public 

to our own ; to aſk favours with 
modeſty 3 to mind one's own buſineſs, 
and never to inquire into the ſecrets of 
others; is the kind of code to be obſerv- 
ed in courts ; without which we ſhall hurry 
ourſelves into a precipice, and our fall 
will become more ſhameful in proportion as 
we endeavour to riſe higher. 

The True Mentor cannot remain indif- 
ferent on thoſe heads; for there is no 
ung man of rank and quality but may 
one day be a general, an ambaſſador, a 
favourite, or even a miniſter to his royal 
maſter. Therefore, prudence requires that 
. the governgr ſhould have theſe ſeveral dig- 

nities 
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nities as it were in \biy eyes and be able to 
A his Aang ſtep by ſtep, whereſoever 

fortune ſhall condu& him. Ile will en- 
deavour in the firſt place, to make a 
Chriſtian of him, as we have already ob- 
ſeryed, and then ſketch. out the church: 
man, che ſtateſman, che en og 150 | 


courtier. + | 155 5 
And what an advantage is it to a young 
man, when he enters upon the ſtage 
life, and appears in ſome one of theſe cha- 
raters for the firſt tinje, to find within 
himſelf the ſeeqs of that 3 Fr 
quiſite to the character he is to 
He will eyery inſtant feel the imp 
of the hand which formed him, = bleſs. 
the memory of the guide that conducted 
his ſteps in his infant years. If he is 
raiſed to an exalted rank in the church,. be 
will make an upright uſe of its revenues; 
for he has been inſpired in his youth with 
'a horror and deteſtation for thoſe merce- 
nary. paſtors, who waſte in gaming and 
luxury the patrimony of the poor com- 
mitted to their charge. If he he called 
upon to exerciſe the function of miniſter 
of ſtate, he will become the people's friend, 
and open a way for truth even to the foot 
of the throne; for he has been taught, 
that the miniſter who baſely flatters his ſo- 


zus is held in execration both by God 


e nd 
25 
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and man, Toaſtiy, If he is nomindted to 
an re. ne will conſider how he ſhall 
moſt wortlͤly repfeſent his monarch, by 
whom he is e he will diligently 
apply himſelf to ſtudy the character of 


the nation where he is going to reſide, and 


endeavour on all occaſions to oblige ſuch 
of his own countrymen oe fellow-ſub- 
as may happen to fall in his way; 

Yor Ui has had it repeatedly inculcated upon 
him, that the ambaſſador of a nation can- 
not have too much diſcernment, polite- 
neſs and affability. Such will be the con- 
ſequence of the excellent leſſons he received 
from his Mentor, and the well choſen 
books given him for his peruſal. © The 
firſt leſſons are eafily engraven on the heart 
Ys memory, and ſo as not to be. quickly 
orgotten. How much is it to be wiſhed 
that all our young men of quality were 


Furniſhed with inſtructions like thoſe. Then 


ſhould we ſee our prelates, the lights of 
the world, and the ſalt of the earth, tread- 
ing in the ſteps of the apoſtles then ſhould 
we ſee our miniſters ſtrangers to every voice 
but that of truth, become the / mediators 
between the king and people, and the 
protectors and encouragers of arts and ſci- 
ences. Then ſhould we behold our am- 
baſſadors ſupporting with dignity the in- 
tereſt of their ſovereign; ny every 

diſpute 
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diſpute by a ſingle word or a ſtroke of their 
e. making their houſes the aſylum for 7M 
ſuch of their unhappy countrymen, that 


unforeſeen diſtreſſes and reverſe of fortune 


have driven from their native land; and 
not ſhun them as if it was a reproach to 
know thoſe of their own nation, or ſhame- 


ful to give ther? aſſiſtance in the hour of 


need. Every ambaſſador ought doubtleſs 


to be upon his guard againſt adventurers, 


or ſuch as have been obliged to fly their 


country to avoid the juſtice due to their 


miſdeeds; but then this precaution-ſhould 
not be :cadrieds ſo fas as: to confound! the 

gentleman and the man of character wick 
the: villain and the refugee and make 


him ſhut his * 1 again 


every perſon of his own country; 92 
Me cannot too much inſiſt — the 

neceſſity of embelliſhing - the minds of 
young noblemen, with the ſcience -relative 
to courts and ſtates, and ſowing! che ſeeds 
of it early in the breaſts of ſuch as are 
born for great things; they will unfold in 
due time, and aſſuredly bring forth fruit 
in a proper ſeaſon. Numbers of the great- 
eſt men in all ages, were in their youth 
an abridgment of what they became af - 
terwards, when arrived at manhood; Their 
very amuſements and recreations gavetokens 
of their future greatneſs. David Pack 7y 

1. © 


There is hardly any reſiſti 
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«.child,.quercifeg? "his growing courage on 
we and bears. The True Mentor, like 
Adkilful architect, lays his foundations in 
the moſt ſolid manner, leſt in the ſpace of 
A year or two his edifice ſhould fall {ov 
ground; a thing but too frequently ſeen 


amongſt young people of quality. » If the 
governor happens to be abſent, the ſcholar, 


like a mere automaton is at a ſtand till 
he returns again to put him in motion; 
if the hand is wanting that ſets his ſprings 
a going, he becomes incapable of uttering 
any ſound but it is not ſo with the young 
| ner N ' a True Mentor z he 
ties himſelf in * abſence of his guide 
* the rich ſtore of precepts that he has 
8 received, and ſo well retain : 
He has loſt the viſible preſence of this 


* indeed; but his heart is filled with 


the good things he has heard him utter, 
and bis mind Nath the em exymples 
His conduct. 

At muſt be allowed, * we cannot. tho 
much extol the power of good examples. 
m.: where- 
fore the Chineſe Aid of one of their em · 
* that he governed like heaven; that 

r le; The heavens: utter no 
—_—_ it is true, but they preach us an 
exceltens e in Ae conſtancy and 

f uniformity 
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WE with which they. perform their 


hole * whigh by their ge- 
uin the day 


ns — perfoqt models we gan 
have of that oxder #94) eee maten 
NR. ought to obſerye. 
Let us ages however, de N 
ſtanding the force of pfeeapt and exam- 
ple, it is the moſt . e taſks 8 
cate young people of faſhion prope t 
(up to be wiſhed that they could he kept 
ee pe ek of the fortune they are en- 
title of their gwentieth 
year, and made to _— that their future 
eſtabliſhment depends wholly on their edu- 
cation: we ſhould then ſee them apply 
themſelves in a very different manner, an 
looking: upon thoſe things ag quite ealy, 
Which they now conſider as inſurmount- 
able. The great bane wo outh is indo- 
lence. . Vice muſt; neceſſarily take poſſe 
ſion of a mind, that has no fixed and de- 
tetmined point in view. The imagination 
is then continually wandering in ſearch of 
ſomething to amuſe it; and in ſuch a diſ- 
poſition, falls an eaſy prey to thoſe / ſen+ 
ſual deſires that always inclive- us to an 
inglorious caſe, when we are in truth form- 
ed for labour and exertion. Happy the 
young man whoſe time 1 ne tg 
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be uit rafts the! fruits of it in his old! age, 
and not be aſhamed to caſt his eyes back 
to the days of his youth. For this reaf6n, 


the "Mentor ſhould always erp his pupil 


employed, and portion out his life into a 


thouſand different exerciſes, ſo as not to 


leave any intervals but for recreations; and 
theſe ſuch-as are a kind of exerciſes. in them- 


ſelves, © 


It ãs to jdleneſs Maris OR we are is attrĩ- 
bute that ignorance; which ſo many men of 
Dee ſeem to make a profeſſion of; it is 
that Which inſpires them with horror at the 
very ſighe of a book, 12702 dpi their 
underſtanding s. 

kam Mhfisie thät 4 1 and. opright 
heart is to be preferred 2 a brilliant un- 


derſtanding; for it is the heart which forms 


the man, his underſtanding being no more 


than an accidental ching, which ſometimes 


Mines with luſtre,” * at Gthers is. mow 

nn een on ef 1887 

But how ſhall 2 able to weer with 

toner ſo well regulated, eſpecially among 
young people, whoſe minds are unhappi- 

ly the center of every depraved appetite, 


vwithout the help of precepts and the lights 


of underſtanding? The heart cannot te- 


ect it ſtands in need therefore of ſome 


refledting; power, to point out and direct 


| in movements; and this is one reaſon why 


great 


19 
l 


 diſgyſts a young gen 
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great men in general are ſo little mindful. 
of their words. fda! 1 


duce a long train of, reaſonings. and pre- 
cepts for the Mentor to inculcate upon his 
pupil; but this is to be done with pru- 
dence and diſcretion. Nothing ſo much 

gentleman, and renders 


1 
1 


him ſo quickly weary of inſtruction, as a 


ceaſeleſs repetition of advice and reprimands. 
Whereas, on the contrary, he will take it 


kindly when. he finds himſelf ſpared. now 


and then: the whole depends upon know- 


ing bow to chuſe the proper times, The 


moſt beatiful leſſon ill- timed is but a waſte 
of breath. There are certain moments in 
which a; young man would ſuffer, death 
ſgoner than yield; and ſurely a perſon. muſt 


be very ill natured, to conteſt a quarter of 


an hour, with him in ſuch circumſtances, , 
It is never right, at leaſt very ſeldoms. 28 


to find fault with him in public; we ſhould 


wait for a more favourable moment, and 


ſometimes this moment may not happen 


for two or three days afterwards, or in a 
word, till a proper occaſion; offers. „The 
f 0 * , 4 ES 


Mentor ſhould betimes, accuſtonz bie Gs. 
ciple to underſtand. him at 


and know all his ſigns and looks. The 


a. Ward, 


eyes are the mirrors of the ſoul; and a 
. | | young 


ry | ad, 111 TT BD 11.571 vs 14" oh $4143 41 
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young man may often times learn his 
— a when under the direction 21 
governor "who knows the true points, of 
delicacy and good breeding. q 
But the True Mentor ddes it thote he 
ts his p n aà reſpe&able footing 
14 com Reg Pence 1150 the delight 
of all The & him, or are converſant With 
him: if at any time he ſays ſomething re- 
markably juſt and proper, he commends. 
him for it in an artful manner; or if he 
noty and then hazards an expreſſion, he 
will roßear t it after him in a different man- 
ner, ſtill letting the I know, that 
the "thought was his pupil's; or, __ o- 
caſion he will interrupt him, though in a 
polite manner, and ſo as not to let it be 
perceived by others. And as much regard 
is to be had to the carriage and poſtures 
of a youtig man When in company, as to 
his di How few do we ſee now- a 
days preſent Ges with that graceful- 
neſs or behave in comp any with 175 mo- 
deſty of deportment, w which! diſtinguiſhes the 
well-bred gentleman. The Arielle of 
the governor ſould reach to the moſt mi- 
nute article,” that” hie may not let niß ny. 
thing to make ke n Me . 
eſtremed. MI 3 (i th tad: 
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Though ambition is to be dreaded « a 
- poiſbn' cat infests the heart, emmiation 


ouch animate our defires. How wide a 
differenee is there Between the one and the 


other! One is the very ſoul of intrigue, 
the root of jealouſy and diſtruſt, and the 
cauſe of the greateſt troubles and revolu- 
tions. The other exales the ſentittents, 
efiobles tlie heart, and directs tł& mind to 
ſuch objects as it finds itſelf formed for. 


Therefore, a governor ſhould make it hi? 


buſineſs to ſtifle all ſparks of ambition in 
his pupil's breaſt; but at the ſame time 
endeavour to rouſe and excite a noble 
emulation in him, and take it the pri- 
mum mobile of all Kis actions. We are 
never ſo little as when vainly great: this 
is the character of the ambitious man, 


We are then truly great, when we uſe our 


utmoſt endeavours to merit the higheſt 
dignities: this is the character of the man 
actuated by a noble emulation. Even re- 
ligion itſelf, | which- holds ambition in tlie 
utmoſt horror; adrnits of, or rather let me 
75 recommends r as ig ; the practice 
of religion being inconſiſtent with | erica 


and — and we ſee that kings re- 


nowned for their piety, are famous fot 
— # in es? e the” greateſt 
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But there is no one thing Which the. 
| Menior | has more in abhorrence than, fat- 
tery; à vice which poiſons and corrupts 
the hearts. of. almoſt all our great men: 
he leaves no means untried to convince 
his pupil of the danger à young noble- 
man is liable to, whoſe heart is too open 
to praiſe |. He will leave nothing undone 


to diſperſe the crowds. of flatterers, who 


under the name of friends, dependants, 
and ſervants, change falſhood into truth, 


and only lie in Walt for an opportunity of 


deceiving the unſuſpecting honeſty of a 
young, man. Their firſt, ſtep. is to poiſon. 
his heart; they hide from him the danger 
and horrors. of ſin, and then offer; them- 


ſelves as the miniſters and agents of his 


pleaſures. Beware, ſays Mentor continu- 


ally to Telemachus, beware of thoſe en- 


chanters who are always flattering and 


careſſing you; the more worthy you render 


yourſelt of praiſe, the more you will con- 


temn it: conſider that the flatterer al- 


ways deſpiſes the perſon, and only loves 

the favours. 

Be as careful to avoid prejudice, and * 
upon the informer as à wretch who for 


the ſake of being honoured. with the con- 


ffdence of one man, renders himſelf the 
object of public indignation. Look into 
7 thing yourſelf, and trace to the 
ſource 


. F120] 


ſource of every report that is made you, 


that you may diſcover the innocent, and : 


diſcover the calumniator. Flattery, by 
praiſing even the follies and vices of the 


great, render their very virtues contemptible. 


How important is it then to ſpeak freely 
and without reſerve to youth, and to in- 
ſpire them with an early love for truth. A 
ſervant to a certain great man who had juſt 


finiſhed his ſtudies, being aſked, which of 


them his maſter had made the greateſt 
| progreſs in; replied, in riding, becauſe his 
Horſes have not flattered him: an excellent 
anſwer, and what might raiſe a bluſh in 
the face of the moſt hardened flatterer. 
Thrice happy the man who has been 
devoted to truth from his tender years: 
Thrice happy the Mentor who has been 
able to render truth lovely in the eyes of his 
pupil! But what labour, prudence and {kill 
does does this require! Hoc opus hic labor eft. 
And indeed the ſcience of a governor is 


not to be acquired by the apprenticeſhip of | 


a day; it ſuppoſes many years of ſtudy and 


application; though in the choice of a go- 


vernor, we ſhould neither fix on one too 


young nor too old; if too young, his 


want of experience, and the proper air of 
authority, will make him unable to diſ- 
charge the more weighty duties of a guide; 
if too old, he will not readily accommo- 


* 
* — 
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date himſelf to the little humours and in- 
 clinations of youth: every thing will of- 
fend him, and make him uneaſy, and 
from an over - fondneſs for the cuſtoms of 
his own times, he will approve of nothing 
but what bears that ſtamp, and ſo be per- 
petually wearying and harraſſing his pupil 
with needleſs repetitions, On the whole, 
Jam of opinion, that the beſt time for 
exerciſing the office of governor is from 
between thirty and forty, to fifty. Aman 


at thirty, is generally ſpeaking, what he 


. - 


ON 


will be for the reſt of his life; and if that 
is thought an age for governing, a dioceſe 't 


- = 
: 
«4 
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or commanding, an army, certainly it is as 
proper for conducting a pupil; but when 
he comes to fifty he begins to feel the in- 
firmities of age, and cannot ſo well bear the 
| fatigues of travelling. f 
5 Far be it from me however, to intend 
by this the leaſt reflection upon old age, or 
in any wiſe to leſſen the advantages that 
ariſe from an intercourſe with it. I have 
myſelf taken the greateſt pleaſure, even 
from my youth, in keeping company with 
people in years, and am every day more 
ſenſible of the advantages gained by it. 
And the Mentor ought on all occaſions to | 
imprint on the mind of his pupil the re- 
1 ſpe& and veneration due to ſuch. Alas! 
| they have been what we are, and we ſhall 
| J quickly 


» 
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quickly be like them, if death does not 
cut us off in our career. 21 
We may add likewiſe, that a gover- 
nor turned of fifty, will ſeldom hearken 
to advice; whereas it is very often ne- 
ceſſary for the Mentor to aſk advice 
from the parents of his charge, to conſult 
them, and hear what they have to fay : 
it is indeed a critical ſituation for him, 
when he finds himſelf under the neceſſity 
of oppoſing them, in order to get the bet- 
ter of former miſtakes in management, 
and introduce certain regulations of his 
own. Here it will be the beſt way, to 
begin by inſinuation, unleſs where they 
are obſtinate and abſolutely refuſe: to cor- 
rect the diſorders in queſtion, in which 
_ caſe the True Mentor will immediately 
_ retire rather than ſuffer ſuch irregularities 
to go on under his eye; for we cannot 
pardon nor even excuſe thoſe governors, 
who are continually running down the no- 
blemen in whoſe houſes they are, as well 
as the pupil they have the charge of. Such 
ſort of people, inſtead of remedying the 
diſorder render it worſe, and make them. 
ſelves contemptible wherever they come- 
The order we propoſed to ourſelves, 
which was to conduct the pupil gradually 
from his father's houſe, to a commerce 
with the world W 
7 2 us 
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us now to carry him into different nations, 
And here begins a- new the cares and per- 
plexities of the True Mentor; what a taſk 
has he now upon his hands! He muſt re- 
preſent the father in reſolution, the mo- 
ther in tenderneſs and aſſiduity; he muſt 
aſſume a thouſand different characters, and 
if poſſible, be preſent in every place at 
once, extending his vigilance even to the 
loweſt ſervant, regulating the accounts, and 
making the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the 
journies, correſponding with his pupil's 
parents, and ſeeing that he himſelf writes, 


to them from time to time. Theſe and a 


a thouſand other little circumſtances which 
are continually ariſing, ſcarce leave a go- 
vernor a moment at his own diſpoſal. 


When every thing is determined, and 


they are juſt ready to ſet out on the tour 
of Europe, he will thus addreſs his pupil: 
confider that you are now going to have 
the eyes of courts, which are of alLothers 
the moſt ſevere, turned upon your conduct: 
conſider that a compariſon will be made 


between you and other young people of 


your country, who have been there before 
vou: conſider in a word, that your repu- 
dation is at ſtake, and depends entirely on 
your appearance and bel viour in the places 
through which you paſs; you are no longer 


to think of appearing the young man ws 


* 
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but the finiſhed gentleman : and conſider 
above all things, that you are under an in- 


diſpenſible obligation to act as the worthy 


repreſentative of anceſtors, who have ren- 
dered their names illuſtrious; and that it 
is your duty to profit by every thing you 


hear and ſee, ſo as to return to your own 


country enriched with every kind of know- 
ledge, and the practice of every com- 
mendable virtue. I tell you before hand 


that you muſt expect to be cenſured, for 
where is the place free from ſcandal 1 


would have you alſo ſuppoſe that there are 
thoſe who will endeavour to draw- you 


aſtray in order to ſeduce you; but attach 


yourſelf cloſely to me ; follow my counſels, 
who am your true friend, and have your 
honour only in view, and I will Fore 
you againſt every danger. 

In this manner does the True Nr 
encourage a confidence which he has al- 


ready acquired, inſpires the ſoul of his 
pupil with the moſt exalted ſentiments; 


and engages him in the love of honour: 
he ſooths the diſtreſſes of his heart ar firſt 


quitting the paternal roof, by the tendereſt 
care and moſt affectionate aſſiduity; and 


by entertaining him with a repreſentation 
of the wonders he is ſhortly: to beheld; 

for what ſight is more truly worthy of ad- 
miration than that of different nations? 


G 3 where 
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where we ſee the paſſions continually at 
war withxeach other, and ſorrow and plenty, 
poverty and riches, war and peace, igno- 
rance and induſtry, life and death ſucceſ- 
ſively exciting laughter and tears. What 
a contraſt is offered in the diverſity of their 
laws, manners, and cuſtoms! Here ſome 
clad in the ſkins of bears and lions, paſs 
the whole day with a pipe in their mouths : 
there others cloathed in the thinneſt (filks, 
are oontinually lolling on beds of down. 
Such are the effects produced by a dif- 


ferent climate, which as they are hotter 


or colder, oblige mankind to theſe diffe- 
rent cuſtoms; and hence, thoſe who are 
born in a more happy and temperate 
country, and are not obliged to have re- 
courſe to the pipe or the fur, nor to 
ſleep all day, or watch all night, are the 
2 ready to cenſure thoſe cuſtoms in 
others. | I 


ment of the different people we have been 
deſcribing? How diſcern the good from 
the bad, and adopt or reject their cuſtoms 
accordingly? Moſt travellers have eyes 
like microſcopes, which make every thing 
appear monſtrous to them; or elſe they 
are quite blind, and let every thing eſcape 
their attention; ſo that they return home 
juſt as wiſe as they ſet out. Hence we 


have 


7% 


But how are we to make a proper judg- 


* 
* 


. 
have ſuch a number of ſtories impoſed 
upon us, all as different as the authors by 
whom they are compoſed ; ſo that it is 
with difficulty we can credit what we hear 
concerning thoſe countries, which are at 
any conſiderable diſtance from us. 

The True Mentor looks on every thing 
with the eye of reflection, and would have, 
his pupil do the ſame; therefore he never 
ſtakes his judgment on a tranſient view; 
but firſt examines, and then lays that exa- 


mination before the young perſon under his, 


care. Every ſtep in the fields becomes im- 
t, when trod by philoſophical feet; 
many different beauties are” ſcattered 
over the face of the earth, that whether 
we recline in che lap of a valley, or climb 
the ſummit of a hill, or dive into the bo- 
ſom of the waters, we ſhall every where 
meet with ſome what to claim our atten- 
tion; here we admire the chryſtal ſtream, 
covered with nodding woods; there is 
ſpread forth the magnificent carpet of a 
field, intermixed with green and purple; 
here it riſes an amphitheatre of vines envi- 
roned with broad leaves and ſwellingeluſters; 
there it appears in a beautiful variety of 
herbs and fruits; the flocks that ſport 
upon the plains, the birds that warble 
amidſt the trees, the vaſt rocks transform - 
ed to capacious dens, and dens laid out 


G4 like 
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like palaces; the myriads of ſhells, true 


medals of the flood, that lie heaped on the 
top of the higheſt mountains, with the 
cryſtallizations of water and petrifications 
of woods, and ſands glittering with ſtuds 
of gold, are all parts of the great book 
of nature, which exerciſes the attention of 
the True Mentor; he enters into the 
anatomy of the meaneſt herb, as it were 
in ſport and amuſement; he ſpeaks of 
the texture of its leaves, and the nature 
of its frujt; he reaſons on the ſtructure of 
of the brute creation, and explodes the 
opinion of thoſe, who over-generouſly; al- 
low them a ſoul. In fine, ſometimes-the 
moraliſt, ſometimes the naturaliſt; he 
makes uſe of viſible and created things, 
to raiſe him up to thoſe which are inviſible 
and, uncreated. Reflections of this nature 
properly thrown in,. and under the appear- 
ance. of pleaſure. and amuſement, at once 
inſtruct and delight a young gentleman ; 


he is charmed to find inſtruction thus ſpring 


up under his feet, and to gain a knowledge 
of ſeveral things neceſſary in the courſe of 
life, from an evening's walk, or an after · 
noon's party, without the trouble of ſtu- 
dy or application. . acecty 
In this manner will. they paſs their time 
on a journey; and in their way i 
. the 
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the open country, towards the cities they 
are to viſit. Methinks I behold thoſe ci- 
ties where curioſity requires to be aſſiſted 
by knowledge and experience; cities wherein 
politics and politeneſs, pleaſure and intereſt, 
each act their parts in a diſtinguiſhed man- 


ner. The good government of one city, 


and the wiſdom of another; the hurry and 
confuſion of ſome, and the induſtry and 
toil of others, form the moſt aſtoniſhing 
and delightful proſpect that can be con- 
eeived: thus Rome and Paris, Naples and 
Vienna, Venice and Genoa, London and 
the Hague appear like ſo many ſcenes in 


a theatre, each different from the other in 


point of decoration. „ ochelgis, 
Rome holds the firſt rank amongft theſe, 
as having in all times claimed pre- emi- 


nence over other nations. It would ſeem, 
ſays the celebrated Rollin, im ſpeaking of 


Hannibal, who, juſt as he was ready to 
ſack Rome, ſuddenly deſiſted from his 


purpoſe, that this city was always the 
peculiar care of God, and reſerved by him 


for the greateſt things. Thus after having 


made it the capital of the world, he choſe 
it for the ſeat of true religion. Here his 
ficſt apoſtle planted the faith at the expence 


of his labour and blood; and here have 


appeared ſome of the greateſt fathers of 
G 941048 5: ee 
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the church, and the brighteſt ornaments to 
Chriſtianity. © nl vr 
There are four principal objects which 
call for the attention of thoſe who make 
any ſtay at Rome. 1. The progreſs which 
Chriſtianity has made here, the footſteps 
of which are every where to be' met with. 
2. The antiquities, precious in themſelves, 
and ftill more precious, as being the re- 
mains of a people, once the greateſt in the 
univerſe, and now ſo miſerably fallen. 3. 
The libraries, ſo famous for the ſcarce ma- 
_ huſcripts with which they abound. 4. 
Laftly, The polity of its citizens, who in 
this reſpe& far excell the reſt of their 
neighbours, | 1 15 
What Chriſtian but muſt be pleaſed to ſee 
the goſpel triumph in that proud city, 
which once gave laws to all the world, 
would receive none from any power in the 
univerſe. The city wherein the doctrine 
of a crucified man has prevailed over the 
pride and glory of the greateſt conque- 
rors of the earth? Rome is full of the 
_ aſhes: of | thoſe who were living wit- 
neſſes of our bleſſed Lord's appearance 


upon earth; who having heard with their 


ears, and ſeen with their eyes, the wonder- 
ful works of our Redeemer, ſealed their 
teſtimonies by the moſt cruel deaths. Here 
too we beixold the remains of thoſe idols 


which 


— 


rat] 

ſhe formerly worſhipped, and which now 
ſhe as heartily rejects and deſpiſes ®, 15 
What an opportunity is here for the True 

Mentor to gratify his earneſt deſire of im- 
Trefling the true ſenſe of religion on the 
eart of his pupil, and fixing it on ſuch a 
baſis as never to be rooted out! He will 
take occaſion to call over in review before 

him, the grand proofs of his religion, 
which have been delivered down to us 
from Adam, without aa the leaſt 
obſcurity or alteration. He will point 
them out to him; firſt, in the law of na- 
ture, which conſecrated the fruits of the 
earth; ſecondly, in the written law, which 
ſtained the altars with the blood of victims. 
Laſtly, in the law of grace, which de- 
mands the facrifice of the heart; he will 
teach him that this has a long time been 
the diſpenſation of the Chriſtian religion 
which we profeſs. The ſeveral ceremonies 
which preceded it, being only, ſo many 
types of its preſent ſtate : but we ſhall not 
now enter into a diſcuſſion of this point, 


which 


Several paſſages following this in the original, 
are written ſo much in the ſpirit of a devoted fon of 
the Romiſh Church, that I thought it moſt adviſeable 
to omit them, a liberty which I ſhall take as often as- 
the occaſion may occur; and I hope, without offence 
to the unprejudiced reader, with whom invective and 
detraction paſs for no marks of ſound doctrine. 
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which would be ſufficient to confound the © 
moſt hardened unbeliever, even in theſe 
days of faſhionable incredulity; as it is 
already handled in a number of excellent 


books on this ſubject; but ſhall . refer 
the Lye Mentor to Dr. Lardner's Credi- 
bility öf the Goſpel Hiſtory, which will 
abundantly furniſh him with every power- l 


ful argument that can render the Chriſtian 
faith indubitable. | 5 

We will however add, that Rome, conſi- 
dered in this light, will greatly help to 
confirm a young perſon in a becoming af- 
fection for the church, and in that reſpect 
which is due to the holy prieſthood. The 
mightieſt prince is never more great than 
when he properly humbles himſelf under 
the hand of the miniſters of the Moſt 
High; never ſo happy as when he enjoys 
the peace of a good conſcience, and duly 
diſcharges his religious duties; nor ever 
ſo. much the object of admiration, as when 
he appears humble and ſubmiſſive in the 
houſe of the King of kings, and ſets his 
heart to meditate on the law of God. I 
know very well that through the depravity 
of a perverſe age, in this reſpect greatly 
different from preceding ones, it is now 
become a cuſtom to turn every act of re- 
ligion into ridicule. Be that as it will, the 
licentious ſatire of the libertine can never 
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5 ſtrip true piety of its glory and ſplendor; 
but we ſhould always . diſtinguiſh between 
this and bigottry, which has ſometimes 
| the preſumption to wear its form, and 
| ought to be held in horror and deteſta- 
tion of all mankind. The Mentor there- 
| fore will inſtill a noble and vigorous virtue 
| into his diſciple, and not one that is timid 
| and childiſh. He will take. care that he ſhall 
communicate at proper times, but with a 
| continual caution not todo it merely for the 
| ſake of cuſtom, without due 22 
| Young people of faſhion are ſeldom pro- 
perly inſtructed in this point; they ima- 
: gine that a . miniſter cannot refuſe them 
I admittance to the Lord's Table; never 
conſidering that Chriſt himſelf has given 
his miniſters a power of binding and looſing, 
of retaining and. remitting of ſins ; , 1a 
that no perſon ſhould preſume to n 
the altar, till he has firſt diligently ſearched 
and proved his own heart, that he may 
know how to diſtinguiſh properly the bod 
and blood of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt, from the mere elements of bread 
and wine. T 
We now come to ſpeak of the antiquities 
| Which draw ſuch a concourſe of ſtrangers 
# to Rome, I would by no means have a 
. governor confine the attention of his 
fr pupil to the dry examination of a wo 
| 0 


3 
of antiquities, which probably have no 
other merit than age and ruſt. This would 
be reſembling the old idolatrous inhabi- 
tants, and paying a kind of adoration to 
their remains. If, for example, a medal 
is really fine, we ſhould doubtleſs admire 
it, but with that diſcretion which is proper 
to be obſerved in things of this nature; 
for the many magnificent temples, the 
3 columns, the triumphal arches, 
and the curious ſtatues, which even time 
elf ſeems hitherto to have reſpected, de- 
ſerve likewiſe ſome reſpect on our parts; 
not only as works which ſhew the genius of 
the ancients, and inſtruct us in their taſte, 
but as monuments erected in honour 


of illuſtrious and virtuous men. There 


never was an inſtance in any country of 
the people immortalizing the name of a 
tyrannical or cruel prince, by erecting a 
ſtatue to him under that name. This is 
a point to which the Mentor will render 
his pupil particularly attentive, and en- 
 deavour to inſpire him from thence with 
redoubled love and efteem for true wiſ- 
dom. The maſter-pieces of painting and 
ſculpture diſplayed in their Righeſt per- 


fection, in the Vatican, will naturally give 
occaſion to bring him acquainted with 
thoſe arts fo much the adoration. of all 
ages, The great men of every age, who 

were: 
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were bleſt with the leaſt curioſity, have 
always held in eſteem thoſe arts which 
animate the ftone, and bid the (canvaſs 

. breathe they have ever made them part of 
the ornaments of their palaces, delighted 
to behold the well imitated fruits and flow- + 

ers ſtart from the ſhaded ground in co- 
 lours capable of deceiving even the birds 
themſelves ; to ſee the diſpoſition of the 
chace, or a banquet, where every thing 
appears alive ; or to contemplate a hiſtory 
piece, wherein every different perſon pre- 
ſents his proper attitude and figure, amidft 
the hol different degradations of co» 
lours, which make him ſeem as if alive 
and ſpeaking. 
But let us now proceed to the confilers- 
tion of pictures of a different kind, and by 
far more valuable than thoſe, I mean 
books: where the whole ſoul of the au- 
thors remain collected, and unimpaired z 
while the duſt of their bodies are ſcatter- 
ed to all the ends of the earth. Rome 
has ever been the nurſery of learning and 
learned men. Accordingly we meet with 
the moſt noble libraries there of any part in 
the world ; manuſcripts that are worthy 
the utmoſt attention of the curious ; collec- 
tions of the moſt ſcarce and valuable books, 
and the moſt beautiful editions of every 


country 
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country, together with an infinite num- 
ber of admirable prints. Þ 

What an elegant fight is this, a 
young gentleman who "delights in udy, 
and ſearches after knowledge and improve- 
ment! What a-vaſt theatre for the Men- 
tor, who is continually on the ſearch for 
occaſions to diſplay learning, and learned 


men in their full glory! Here he walks as 


in the place of their empire, and makes 
the moſt important obſervations; exciting 
the emulation of his pupil, and encou- 
raging him from the proſpect before his 
eyes, to take the firſt opportunity of form- 
ing a library of his own; but not to act 
like thoſe noblemen, who collect an im- 
menſe number of books at the moſt exor- 
bitant price, and then live in the midſt of 
them, like Tantalus i in the midſt of his 
rar, 

The polity of the city of Rome is ſuch 
as may well epgage the attention of every 
ſtranger. Its cardinals, for their conſum- 

mate experience in affairs of ſtate, in 
which they are grown grey, and the infi- 
nate connection their many nunciatures 
have given them with moſt of the courts 
of Europe, may deſervedly be eſteemed 
oracles of government, that can never be 
too much conſulted; and models of trur 
PE never enough to be admired. The 

ambaſſadors. 
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ambaſſadors of all other courts, | when once 
the term of their embaſſy is expired, re- 
turn again to their former ſtations, and 
are no more than the private gentleman, 
or nobleman; but the nuntios, who are 
diſpatched from the court of Rome, re- 
turn thither again, to join their knowledge 
and experience, and form all together that 
ſacred college, which may be juſtly termed 
a conſiſtory of kings, and a perpetual 
council board; and this I take to be the 
chief reaſon why the polity of the people 
of Rome ſurpaſſes that of almoſt all others“. 
Every young perſon of condition ſfould 
make his court in the moſt aſſiduous man- 
ner to the cardinals, who take a pleaſure 
in having their palaces open to all ſtrangers. 
There he will learn to be at once artful and 
ſincere, great and affable; at once obſerv- 
ant of the duties of religion and the cere- 
monies of the world: in a word, to be the 
man of faſhion and the ſtateſman.” And 
here my heart guides my pen, and I cannot 
forbear mentioning his eminence, cardinal 
Porto Carrero, who without once loſing 
ſight of his native ſincerity and ſimplicity 
of manners, has found the means to 
* It muſt be allowed that this is at leaſt a, very 
pleaſing picture; we, heartily wiſh that flattery, may 
not have prepared the pallet or directed the pencil. 


_ Juthciently known to every 
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| gain the friendſhip of every court where 
he is at gs He is not a ſtranger 


who leaves Rome without owing him a 
tribute of gratitude and admiration ; as no 
Miniſter there receives perſons of diſtinction 
ſo politely and in ſuch numbers. One 
cannot make a ſtay of leſs than five or ſix 


months at Rome; as one would not omit 


ſeeing the ceremonies of the paſſion week. 
Naples, for the brilliancy of its court, 
and magnificence of the nobility which 
compoſe it, is undoubtedly worthy of the 
* admiration, but as theſe are objects 
one, we ſhall 
fix our attention only on thoſe phenomena, 


which are continually preſenting themſelves 


afreſh, and make Naples as it were a city, 
duilt in the midſt of the flames, as Venice 


; is in the midſt of the waters. Mount Ve- 


ſuvius is undoubtedly deſerving the ut- 


moſt attention of the traveller. He muſt 
not fail to take Virgil in his hand, and 


viſit the Elyſian Fields, the grotto of the 


Cumæan Sybil, and the river Agheron, 


which that inimitable poet has deſcribed in 


ſo ſtriking and maſterly a manner,  Fif- 


teen or twenty days at moſt, will be ſuffi - 
cient to ſee all the curioſities at Naples; 
of which we ſhall not here enter into a 


derail, as there are already numberleſs de- 


ſcriptions of them. 


Senda, 


* 
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PIG the Proud, or rather the Indu- 
ſtrious; for it is under this latter title alone 


that we ſhall confider it, has ſome ſilk - 


manufactories well worth obſervation ; for 


we ſhould look upon no trade, however 


mean and low, as beneath our notice. We 
ſhould acquaint -ourſelves with the names 
and uſes of the moſt conſiderable parts, 
and ſtand by to ſee them work off a piece 
of fattin or velvet. The uſefulneſs of an 
acquaintance with the ſeveral mechanic arts 
may be ſeen in the new Dictionary of 


Arts and Sciences lately publiſhed, to- 


gether with an accurate account of the 
arts themſelves; There are a number of 
noblemen and men of great property, who 


travel, and who might hereafter erect 
adus on their own eſtates. Efta- 


bliſhments of this kind introduce wealth 
in proportion as they baniſh idleneſs, the 


common ſource of poverty and want, as 
well as of moſt other vices. A fortnight 


will be ſufficient to ſee all that is worthy 


of curioſity in Genoa. 


Bologna ſeems to be the manſion of 


ſcience, and the reſidence of learned men; 


and on that account becomes an intereſt- 


ing object. There is a ſurpriſing ſpirit of 
emulation in that city, notwithſtanding 


that there are ſo few rewards for inge- 


AGIs It is no rare thing to ſe gven the. 


9 


— 
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women there members of the new academy 
and g; ing leſſons of philoſophy in public. 
Its univerſity might be reckoned among 
the moſt famous, if by an inſufferable 
abuſe we did not ſee almoſt as many uni- 


verſities in Italy as there are towns. The 


Caſino, which is held in great eſteem, and 
is the place where the nobility and people 
of faſhion reſort in the evenings, might 
ſerve for a model in its kind. Every city 


_ ought to have ſome place like this; for 


here every one is free to come and go; 


no reſpect is paid to any particular perſon ; 


and the time is ſpent in agreeable conver- 
ſation: whereas in moſt other countries, 
ple go to public places more for the 


ſake of gaming than any thing elſe; or 


green plot. | | 
Venice, ſo admirable for its ſituation, is 

ſtill more ſo for the freedom that every 

one enjoys there. Here the Mentor in ſce- 


elſe are like ſo many figures ſer round. a 


ing the great men of the country walking 


abroad without the leaſt ſtate, or attend- 
ance, and appearing upon a level with the 
reſt of the people, may point out to his 
pupil, the value of true ſimplicity ; fo de- 
ſirable, that its reign was denominated the 
golden age, and that purely becauſe gold 


Fuaas then entirely unkgown. It is ſaid that 
Venice es its foundation to a colony of 


Bretons, 


* * * 


* 
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Bretons, who having abandoned Vannes, 
came over here to ſettle. Be that as it 
will, my deſign in mentioning this is to 


ſhew how neceſſary it is to inform ourſelves 


in every town, of the manner in which it 


Was firſt founded, and of the moſt remark- 
able events that have happened.in it from 


time to time. A ſtay of a month is ſuffi- 


cient, in my opinion, for Venice. 


Turin muſt be acknowledged to be a ſpot 
highly delightful, as well as commodious ; 
and it will be impoſſible for a ſtranger to 
leave it without a regret equal to the plea- 
ſure his ſtay in it had afforded him. The 
wiſdom of the miniſtry, and the moderate 
way of living 1 who have the ma- 

public revenues, are the 
reſult of a happy form of government, 
and the ſubject of real admiration to every 
traveller of diſcernment. The academy at 
Turin, the excellent regulation of which 
is owing to the care and inſpection of his 
Sardinian majeſty himſelf, is now become 
one of the fineſt ſchools in Europe, and 


we cannot too much preſs it upon young 


gentlemen to take ſome leſſons in it. The 


- exerciſe of the great horſe has at all times 
made part of the education of a man of 
quality, and therefore ought by no means 


- 


33 Vienna 


Vienna preſents us with a vigorous and 


hardy people, who. always robuſt and in- 
dclined to feats of arms, never gave them- 


ſelves: time to think. about. raiſing public 
buildings. The. ſteeple of the cathedral 
is a magnificent piece of architecture, and 
ought to be viſited as well as thoſe of every 
other city; for we may from off thoſe 
places form a tolerable judgment of the 


extent of a city and its environs, The 


imperial library affords the greateſt matter 


for wonder and ſatisfaction: this we can- 


not too ſtrictly examine, nor the emperor's 
cabinet, where · nature ſeems to form a 


new creation, and re- produce its wonders 


to the eyes of the curious. Vienna will 
take up at leaſt two. months. The nobility 
here live with the greateſt magnificence, 


and receive ſtrangers with a becoming dig- 


nity. | tel nt, 1 
9 In Warſaw we ſee a free nation, whoſe 


frontiers are continually open to all ſtran- 


gers, and thereby ſeems to- invite them to 


come and taſte in its boſom the ſweets of 
eaſe and tranquility. It is impoſſible to 
ſee Poland without acknowledging, that 
its nobility live with ſplendor, and that 
there is not a people on the earth that give 
more frequent inſtances of a generous hoſ- 


pitality than the Poles. Warſaw. ſhould 
be, viſited only in the time of the diet, 


and 


; E 
and then it will be neceſſary to make a 
ſtay of two months at leaſt. There is 


no a public library eſtabliſhed, and per- 


fectly well furniſned, for which they are 
indebted to the great parts and generoſity 
of his highneſs prince Zaluſki, biſhop and 

ince of Cracovia; and the care and vigi- 
lance of his brother the referendary to the 
crown. There we meet with ſeveral Poliſh 
books written on all ſubjects, which prove 


char the Poles have had their philoſophers, 


poets, and orators, as well as other na- 
tions, The fathers of the religious ſchools 
at Warſaw, have likewiſe, by the care and 
ingenuity of the reverend father Staniſlaus 
Ronarſky, a college inferior to none either 


at Rome or Paris. They teach five diffe- 


rent languages in it, together with riding, 
the making of arms, and every thing elf 


that is proper for the gentleman or man of 


quality to know: No traveller ſhould'omit - 
viſiting this college, the beauty, order, 
and propriety of which cannot fail to charm 


Saint Peterſbourg is become 6 famous 


ſince its firſt foundation, by. Czar Peter 


the Great, and ſtill ſo much more ſo ſince 
the reign of his auguſt daughter the Em- 
preſs Elizabeth, that a young traveller 
ſhould by all means go thither; was it only 


do ſee the wonders which education is capable 


ih 
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of working. The court is ſuperb, and 


> +:% 


” b 


in that way. 


the nobility pride themſelves on giving 


ſtrangers a favourable reception. 


It will not be amiſs to viſit Moſcow, for 
the ſake of ſeeing its new uniyerſity, which 
is well worth the pains, and to get ſome 
knowledge of the Greek ritual, ſo famous 

for its great antiquity. 


. " 


\. Conſtantinople, the moſt ſingular ſight 
in the world, and which we often pay for 
by the moſt tedious and hazardous of all 


voyages, ſeems to be a new world of itſelf. 
There cannot be a more lively inſtance of 


the ignorance and inactivity the gratifica- 
tion of the ſenſes plunge us into, than this 


immenſe city, in which there are neither 


learned men, libraries, nor ſo much as a 
ſingle printing- office. It is to the want of 
printers amongſt them, that we are in a 


great meaſure to attribute the brutality of 
the Turks. Wherever theſe artiſts flouriſh, 
we always meet with the marks of good 


taſte ; ſo that a ſtate cannot give too great 


encouragement to a good printer, as he 
tranſmits to poſterity the fruits of painful 
ſtudy and curious diſcoveries, With what 


Treaſon do we now regret thoſe excellent 
artiſts Elzevir and Stephens, who have not 
yet had their equals, even in cities the 
moſt famous for producing great maſters 


. = 


. 
* 


London, 


Rb EMS 
London, where it will be neceffary to 
malte à ſtay of three' weeks, forms two 
eities, to be viſited in a day. That for 
the morning, where every thing has the 
air of buſineſs and trade; and that for the 
afternoon, where every thing is politeneſs 
and gallantry. This contraſt, however'ri- 
diculous it may appear at firſt ſight, is 
attended with a manifeſt convenience. By 
is means, every one ſets our by diſpatch- 
ing his buſineſs, and then dreſſes and gives 
himſelf up to amuſement for the remainder 
of the day. Abſtruſe philoſophy has a 
multitude of diſciples in England; but 
many of theſe are apt to carry it too far. 
© The human mind has its bounds; we ſhould 
always know when to ſtop. The liberty 
which the populace in England enjoy ſo 
very much above that of any other nation, 
and which often degenerates into a mad 
licentiouſneſs, may ſerve to ſhew the tra- 
veller that a man is not always happy 
merely from being free, but from mak - 
ing a right uſe of his freedom; as he is 
not a philoſopher becauſe he obſerves a 
ſolemn ſilence, but becauſe he thinks juſtly, 
and communicates his ideas to others at pro- 

er times. | i r 318 OR 
Amſterdam is a grand and magnific 
city, and merits all the attention of 

| | curi 


curious by its ſtreets, where we ſee canals 

and groves on each ſide, and the raviſhed 

eye is loſt in an enchanting propriety, and 

an elegance not to be expreſſed. Its port 1 
makes a noble and ſurpriſing figure; and | 
taken together with the reſt of Holland, 
which has not without the greateſt reaſon 

been ſtiled a beautiful parterre, is ſomewhat 

very ſtriking and engaging to ſtrangers. 0 
A month is ſufficient to travel through —* \: 
this country, though ſo extraordinary one | 
in its kind for the Dutch, ſolely occupied 
with their trade, have not time for amuſing — | 
travellers. The uſefulneſs of the boats 
which conſtantly ſet off at a certain hour, 
to carry goods and paſſengers from one 5 
town to another, and the remarkable in- 7 
tegrity of the pilots, who never aſk a far- 

thing above their fare, are ſtrong proofs 


3s of a wiſe adminiſtration. . The ſluices, the F: 
3 banks, and the machines that keep the 2 
water from overflowing the low lands, are C 


Fruits of a ſurpriſing induſtry, and well 

deſerving the ſerious examination of every 

one. We know that Peter the Great, 1 
though an emperor, worked with his own | 

3 hands at ſhip-building, which by the way; 
Is an art that it is neceſſary to know ſome- { 
thing of, . 


Flanders, 


* 
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Flanders, that theatre -of the military 
art, where the immortal Vauban engraved 
his name on the ramparts of above three 
hundred fortifications, is at preſent the beſt 
ſchool in which a young perſon can ſtudy 
the art of war. There, accompanied b 


his Mentor, he repairs to behold that'in 


execution which he hag hitherto only ſeen 


deſcribed on paper; there he will have an 


opportunity of taking the plans from the 
places themſelves, and may trace out with 
his own hand the ſituation and works of 
each. In the arſenals and magazines, as 


in ſo many galleries in which he walks 


for amuſement, he will neceſſarily gain a 
knowledge of the different forts of arms, 


_ offenſive and defenſive, and of the ſeveral 


parts of a cannon, He then turns his re- 
ſearches towards the ground, and-examines 
the places proper to be mined and coun- 
termined ; and informs himſelf of the man- 


ner of drawing up armies during the laſt 


wars, and the methods of attack and de- 
fence. Three months are barely ſufficient, 
if we would fee Flanders to advantage. 
The very air of the country inſpires a taſte 


for arms, which makes one take a plea» 


ſure in every thing that preſents itſelf to 
the ſight. Every foot of ground we tread 


upon may be conſidered as the burying 


H 2. : place 


Js 
of 4 / 


place of an hero. Accordingly the Men- 


tor will make a proper uſe of this place, 


to give his charge a juſt idea of the five 
bodies of troops, of which an army is 
compoſed, the infantry, the cavalry, the 
engineers, the artillery, and' the light 
troops. bers 2 

_ The Infantry includes in itſelf every 
other part of war, and alone conſtitutes 
the force of a ſtate. It inſinuates itſelf 
into and pervades defiles impenetrable to 
the cavalry ; it paſſes: the deepeſt vallies, 
and climbs the ſymmit of the higheſt hills, 
marching as it- were in the air along the 
declivity of their precipices-z its narrow 


files open a way through paſſages almoſt 


inacceſſible; and then ſword in hand it 


clears the road for the cavalry; it purſues 


the enemy from poſt to poſt, hunts him 
out of all his lurking places, and at laſt 
ſurrounds him. Thus the foot ſoldier, 
hero alike in winter and in ſummer, in 

the plain or in the mountain, or in the 
midſt of the thickeſt foreſts, follows vic- 
tory through every danger, and goes in 
ſearch of lawrels on the brink of a preci- 
pice, or amongſt the ſnows and froſts of 
the ſevereſt ſeaſon. It is not ſo with the 
Horſeman, who muſt be obliged to follow 
the blind inſtinct of an animal, and to ſtop 


where 
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where his horſe ſtops, as unable to go any 


farther. 


If Poland has not yet arrived at that 
greatneſs of ſtrength and power that the vaſt 
extent of its territories might ſeem to pro- 
miſe it, who are we to blame for it? a 
want of bravery in the nation? No, cer- 
tainly, for no people are of a more martial 
diſpoſition, than the Poliſh gentry in gene- 
ral; but it wants infantry, and then it 
would make its neighbours tremble. I am 
not afraid to ſay, that were that brave no- 
bility to be diſmounted, it might be ren- 


dered an invincible body. We have ſeen 


under the French kings of the third race, 
the famous gendarmerie, till then always 
accuſtomed to fight on horſeback, alight 
on ſome rab occaſions, and attack 
man to man. At the battles of Creſſi and 
Agincourt, and the fight at Cocherel, both 
the Engliſh and French horſemen quitted 
the ſtirrup, and as it were with one accord, 
ranged themſelves in battallion. Thus the 
cavalry metamorphoſed itſelf inſenſibly into 
infantry, and the genius of infantry gained 
ground more and more in all parts of Eu- 


* The reader will be pleaſed to conſider that the 
author was an officer in the army of the king of Po- 


| H 3 rope, 
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ef length it became the prevailing 


method. e 

The cayalry though more confined in 
its Een than the infantry, yet merits 
the ſecond place in the army. It influences 
in its own way, moſt pieces of military 
ſervice; it is a ſafe · guard and ſupport to 
the infantry; it covers the engineers and 
artillery againſt the ſallies of the beſieged, 
and the inſults they are liable to in an ene- 
my's country. The horſeman has in his 
favour the two grand ſprings of war, quick - 
neſs and rapidity in motion, and impetuo- 


ſity and ſhock in execution. The inſtant 


of victory is gone like lightning, unleſs 
directly laid hold of. We are told by Po- 
lybius, that Hannibal's horſe at the battle 
of Cannæ gave the Roman army the great- 
eſt blow, and that it was that immoveable 
body which brought the victory over from 
their ſide, and ſtrewed the fields of battle 
with the bodies of above forty thouſand 
of the ſlain. Then was Rome ready to be 


N bur ied 8 the ſame grave with her gods, 


that had promiſed her the empire of 
He world. The infantry is an immove- 
able rock, which no force can over- 
turn: the cavalry a threatning billow that 


comes rolling on, and ſweeps all away be- 


fore it. The one is more flow and uni- 
BOOl LS form 


ta 


. 1 
form in its motions, the other more head- 
ſtrong and impetuous. The battallion 
puſhes forcibly on, and makes all give 
way ; the ſquadron overwhelms, and treads | 
down every thing in an inſtant : from all 
which we may conclude, that an army with- 
out cavalry cannot aſſure its conqueſt, nor 
repairits loſſes, and that if once routed, its 
total ruin is inevitable, as it has no means 
to eſcape the purſuit of the victo. 
The engineet's art is abſolutely neceſſary in 
War, which can have nothing ſolid in it but 
as it has in view the attack and defence of 
places, ahd cannot expect ſucceſs in this 
its two fold object, without the aſſiſtance 
of chis art. This paſſes inſtantly from 
the cabinet to the © trench, draws from 
books of ſcience the ſpeculative prin- 
ciples, and fixes the practical conſequences 
on the ramparts of the enemy. This adds 
to the regularity of geornetrical figures, 
the fubſtance and body of relief; this points 
out and directs the ſeat of war, and the 
plan of a fortification, adapting” its ſeve- 
ral parts, and making even the inequali- 
ties of the ground ſubſervient to the pur- 
poſes of its undertaking. This compels 
even nature againſt her will to become 
tractable to its art: in a word, it is this 
ſcience, that equally ſkilled in the art of 
. H 4 attack, 
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attack and defence, becomes the bulwark 
of its country, whoſe boundaries it covers 
from all inſults; and the terror of the 
enemy, whoſe frontiers it penetrates; and 
by the magic of its art, gains acceſs to 
every place, whilſt it renders its own in- 
acceſſible ; and by a ſubterraneous force 
upvoots the ſtrongeſt ramparts, and makes 
them diſappear in an inſtant, with all who 
are lodged therein for their defence. If 
we look into the archives of the military 
art, every page will furniſh us with ex- 
amples of the wonderful operations of en- 
gineering, and the great aſſiſtance it has 
been of. Thoſe famous catapults, parti- 
cularly that of Syracuſe, which caſt forth 
the enormous maſſes, that after cleaving 
the air with the moſt dreadful hizzing, 
cruſhed the Sambucus of Marcellus beneath 
their weight, were all of them productions 
of this art. The inventions of our mo- 
dern engineers, now more ſimple, have 
by that very ſimplicity greatly exceeded 
the boaſted wonders of the ancients: but 
the ſcience of an engineer is of an immenſe 
extent; and correſponds exactly with his 
intrepidity, an intrepidity that rarely ſuffers 
him to eſcape more than four or five aeg * 
accordingly, we ſeldom ſee an engineer live 
to die of old age, But. wa 
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thoſe ſhining talents, notwithſtanding the 
greatneſs of their courage, we find the body 
of engineers hold only the third order after 
e and cavalry in the military 
ran i | + 7 17 Di 
The artillery doubtleſs owes a great part 
of its merit to the art of the engineer; 
and cannot conſequently diſpute the pre- 
eminence with it. It is the engineer that 
in every ſiege directs the plan of attack 
and defence, and fixes on the ſpot for 
erecting the batteries, which is the niceſt 
Pires of ſervice belonging to the artillery. 

e are ſufficiently acquainted with the 
powers of this latter, and the ſkilfulneſs 
of its maneuvres. Sometimes it is neceſ- 
ſary to keep up a conſtant fire without 
waſting it, or to huſband it without weak - 

ening it; at others it muſt be ſpread with - 
| out being divided; now it muſt be made 
to play on the weakeſt place,: by pointing 
it thither in a direct line, ſo as that the 
front of the battery may be parallel to the 
work to be attacked, and rake the enemy, 
while itſelf is preſerved from their fire; 
again, it muſt by a parabolic fire endeavour 
to ruin the ee nes which are inac- 


7 


ceſſible to a direct one and point the blow 
immediately to the place it is intended for. 
In ſhort, what might we not ſay concern- 

5 ing 
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ing the artillery ? What can more effectu- 
ally harraſs the enemy, and ſweep their 
battallions off the field of battle, than a 
ſtorm of cannon balls? What can be more 
dreadful than thoſe mouths of fire, which 


being ſo infinitely inſuperior to the arm of 


fleſh,” leave the enemy no way to eſcape, 
nor parry the meditated blow? What more 
conducive to the ſpeedy determining a ſiege 
than batteries judiciouſly placed? The ar- 
tillery, with the aſſiſtance of an all con- 
quering powder, whoſe effects the igno- 
rance of former ages attributed to magic, 
makes the proudeſt walls tremble to their 


very foundations; it pierces the ſtrongeſt 


ſtone and cement, and levels works which 
were the boaſt of antiquity; no rampart 
however ſtrong, but by a — fall pays 
homage to the irreſiſtible force of a well 
directed artillery. © + "6 


The Light troops, though of admirable 


ſervice in many encounters, yet cannot 
equab the mighty executions of the artil- 


lery: to which. we have accordingly given 
the preference. Nothing can. ſurpaſs. the 
activity and addreſs of the huſſar when in 
the field; whether on foot or on horſeback, 
upon3'the purſuit, or in ambuſcade, he 
alone frequently performs the buſineſs of 
the two military corps, foot and horſe. 
ys” "EY Sometimes 
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|: Sometimes he eſpies a convoy, on Which 
5 he darts like a kite on a brobd of chick- 
ens; or, A party of the enemies foragers, 
Which in an inſtant he mows down with 
his NY dealing ſabre. If he ſurpriſes - 
their co rps- de-garde, he puts them for 
ever out of à condition to watch: he de- 
ſtroys them ere the centinel can give the 
word? When we think an officer of the 
light troops is only going to take the field, f 
| he has already had a ſkirmiſh with the 
enemy, and before we can learn the ſucceſs | 
of the firſt e ition, he has begun his 
third, and i is "Eng of a fourth. 
Thus, it is eaſy to perceive that every A 
military corps has its functions of the 1 
greateſt conſequence to execute, and that 2 
each corps, though divided into ſeveral b 
different claſſes, 1s equally neceſſary. to 
the forming a good army; and all to- 
gether mutually affiſt and ſuſtain each | 
other. All this the Mentor ſhould ex- 
plain to his pupil, and from thence give 
him a juſt idea of the military art; an 4 
art which forms the. hero, and renders 7 
him worthy of being immortalized; in, hi- 8 q 
1 ſtory. Let us now reſume the continuation. + 
of our travels. 
. Madrid would be viſited more frequent- 


133 ly. and with om” pleaſure, but for 
175 the 


— 
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the badneſs of the roads, and the wretched 


accommodations at their inns; it is an 
object that cannot but agreeably entertain 
the curious traveller, on account of its no- 
bility, who think and act with a dignity 
peculiar to themſelves. Nothing can ſur- 
paſs the generoſity of the Spaniards. There 
is ſomething peculiar in the character of 
xhold it, appears equally great and excel- 
lent; and is capable of being ſtill more ſo, 
would the people but apply themſelves to 
the knowledge of the ſciences. The Eſcu- 
rial and its gardens deſerve to be ſeen ; 
they may be conſidered as a monument 


worthy the majeſty of Kings. In ſeeing 


Spain, the young traveller will be able to 
judge, how far the riches of the new world 
have been hurtful or beneficial to it. It is 
certain however, that a country is more 
enriched by agriculture and the number of 
its inhabitants, than by all the treaſures that 


can be brought into it. 


Paris, that immenſe city, or rather that 


world, ſo univerſally talked of, and fo little 
known but to thoſe who have viſited it; 
includes within itſelf the greateſt part of 
thoſe lights, which are to be met with 


elſewhere only in ſeparate portions. It 
is the ſeat of the arts and. ſciences, the 
3 es aſylum 


his nation, which in whatever light we 
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aſſylum of learned men, and the aſſemblage 


of all the different languages of the earth. 


In a word, it is the center of piety, and ir- 


religion; prudence, and libertiniſm ; lu- 
xury, and impiety; . giddineſs, and gra- 
vity. It contains within its walls, palaces, 
and gardens, of ſuch exquiſite beauty and 
workmanſhip, as are not to be rivalled in 
the known world, unleſs by thoſe of Ver- 
ſailles. Every thing in Paris merits atten- 
tion; and the ſmalleſt ſhop is frequently a 
magazine of wonders. The French, who 
have been always remarkable for their 
fondneſs of faſhions, and every conveni- 
ence of life, have made their capital ex- 


actly like what we find deſcribed in the 


enchanted. palaces of the fairies. The moſt 


ſumptuous and delicate banquets appear 


with a look; and an elegant ball, or a 
ſuperb maſquerade, conducted with the 
greateſt gallantry and order, ariſes at. a 
nod, or a ſingle motion of the hand, 


Thus from Paris, as from a rich ſource, 


, 


was diffuſed ang Europe, whatever we 


now find there of uſeful or delightful in 


life. But it is not on this object that we 
mean to fix the attention of our young 
traveller, though it may. be, and certainly 
is, very neceſſary at times to obſerve. theſe 
things, and ſometimes alſo imitate them; 
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hear the moſt eloquent Pleadings, oppor 
| diction; 
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the moſt remarkable law caſes. 


The Sorbonne, that auguſt body, which 
was inſtituted as a cradle for the moſt 
: learned 


Ls 


learned doctors, highly deſerves a ſtranger's 


attendance at one or more of the theſes 
diſcuſſed there; where he will ſee with what 
dignity the moſt important queſtions in 
theology are handled. From hence he 
may go to the univerſity college, and take 
a ſpecimen of their claſical exerciſes. The 
Mentor will not ſuffer any viſits of this 
kind to eſcape him; he will even carry 
his pupil to the bookſeller and printer, in 
order to procure him a knowledge of the 
taſte of the nation in their faſhionable 


books. After this, we ſhall hardly doubt 


that the obſervatory, - the academies, and 
the ſeveral libraries, eſpecially the king's, 
will appear of too much conſequence to 
the governor for him to ſuffer his pupil to 
paſs them over unnoticed. By adhering 

to a plan of this kind, in the ſeveral coun- 
tries they paſs through, the young travel- 
ler will be enabled to compare the progreſs 


each has made. in literary knowledge. He 


will remark ſome who are as yet but at the 
porch of ſcience, and others again that 
have rendered themſelves the oracles of 


learning; while ſome have even the ſtart 


of Newton and Deſcartes, and ſtrike out 
into new paths of their on diſcovery; he 
will fee others again flowly plodding on in 
the ſame road with Ariſtotle and the darker 

ages 
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es of the mathematics : from all which 
he will draw this concluſion, that there are 
ſome nations who think too much, ſome 
who think not ſufficiently, and laſtly, 
others who think not at all. 

A Mentor of the leaſt curioſity cannot 
poſſibly paſs by the king's garden, without 
ſhewing his pupil a place fo deſervedly fa- 
mous, where the aſtoniſhed eye beholds all 
nature in epitome. There plants, minerals, 
foſſils, ſh alls, and inſects diſplay their ſe- 
veral beauties and properties, in the moſt 
exact and elegant order. There are like- 
wiſe ſeveral private cabinets which afford 
the ſame ſpectacle, though with leſs mag- 
nificence, and which. deſerve to be ſeen: 
ſuch a view as this will naturally excite a 
deſire of procuring a good natural hiſtory, 
and a hiſtory of inſects ; ; and the Mentor 
who is never without a liſt of the beſt pro- 
ductions in every ſcience, will take care to 
furniſh his pupil with a copy of it: by this 
means a young gentleman is made ac- 
quainted with the beſt books among the 
moderns, and may purchaſe them as he 
ſees occaſion, But it is not ſufficient 
to know the productions of the learn- 
ed; he muſt likewiſe make an acquain- 
tance with learned men themſelves : 
Theſe are the living medals, which he 
cannot 
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Cannot too much reverence and regard: 
and therefore he ſhould always make a 
viſit to thoſe of every country, who are the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for their talents. _,. 
I would accordingly have the table o 
every youth of quality who makes the 
tour of Europe, be the frequent reſort of 
ſome perſon of learning. By this means 
he will grow familiar with the ſciences, 
and return home full of the excellent things 
he has heard; and it will afford him an 
unſpeakable pleaſure, when he happens, in 
caſting his eyes on the public papers, to 
ſee the name of a man of letters, whom 
he has formerly known and converſed with. 
It is full as neceſſary. to have a knowledge 
of the literary world as of the political, and 
we ſhovld begin the ſtudy. of both betimes, 
if we hope to do it with ſucceſs. The 
great cannot too much reſpect and cheriſh 
writers of reputation, for by theſe alone 
poſterity can be made acquainted with t 
glory of their actions, or the ſplendor 

zeir houſe. What crowding would there 
be to. Plato, and Socrates, Virgil and Ci- 
cero, were . theſe illuſtrious; men to return 
again to life? What emulation in all ranks 
to be the firſt to ſee them and hear them 
ſpeak |. let us then not neglect ſeeing the 
Platos and Virgils of our own age! let us 

wy | enjoy 
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and admired him. 
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enjoy an advantage for which poſterity will 
envy us! but it is the fate of the moſt ce- 
lebrated writers, that their real merit is ne- 
ver properly known, Hall they themſelves 
are no more. 
The True Mentor will make it bis Bi: 


ſineſs to inform himſelf of the reſidence 


of the men of letters in every city where 


he ſtops, and introduce his pupil to them; 


for this purpoſe he will Keg 4 kind of 


liſt of the, and will endeavour to learn 
from their own "mouths" the moſt" intereſt- 
ing facts relating to the country they live 
in, and the particular branch of Know. 


ledge they themſelves inake NN -* 
- Chriſtina; queen of Sweden, fing 
throu h Ly, in her Way to = Meng 
quire h great earneſtnefs for the cele- 
Nes abel Meneſtriet the jeſuit; as one 


| whom ſhie thought deſerving of der notice, 


on account of his | an learning; ſhe ſaw 

Lewis the . dent in his 
journey ts Touloiiſe;* Value "himſelf upon 
Soing to viſit the bell f father Maightn 


che minith, 4 very famous mathematiciari, 
and in examining the different machines 


of that monk's conſtruction, he was greatly 
taken with him, and uſed all his endea- 
vours to draw him to Paris; theſe are böth 
of chem Mluſtfious examples! and ma 


ſerve 
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ſerve to condemn the diſſipation and want 
of thought in thoſe young gentlemen, who 
would think themſelves undone if they 
once ſet a foot in a cloiſter. Another ob- 
ject of attention ſhould be to viſit the tombs 
and monuments of thoſe illuſtrious perfon- 
ages, whoſe loſs is ſtill lamented by man- 
kind. Thus, when at Rome, we ſhould 
go to fee the place where the great oe 
Taſſo lies buried; and not leave Paris 
without reading the epitaph on the tomb 
of Deſcartes; there is a ſecret pleaſure in 
the very tears we ſhed on the fepulchres 
of great men; and we are agreeably amuſed 
with comparing the narrow ſpace that con- 
tains their bodies, with that immenfe one 


that is occupied by their works. Volitat per 
"WOES. OTE: COT ORE 
But the viſits which the Mentor pays to 
to the men of letters, need not in the leaſt 
break in upon thoſe which the young gen- 
tleman owes to the people of diſtinction of 
the country he is in; it will be always proper 
to begin with the ambaſſador of his own na- 
tion; it is he who introduces ſtrangers of his 
own country into genteel company, and pre- 
ſents them at the court where he reſides. 
In theſe viſits of introduction, nothing 
more is required of a young perſon, than 
to behave with great Hope? and at the 


[64 
ſame time with a becoming aſſurance, ſo 
as to be always ready to give a pertinent 
and graceful reply to any queſtion that the 
prince may pleaſe to honour him with. 
Moſt parents dread the time their chil- 
dren ſpend in Paris, as deſtructive to their 
morals and religion, and as a place from 
which young people generally return ſelf- 
ſufficient, giddy, admirers of their own 
ſweet perſons, and in ſhort, corrupted with 
a thouſand fopperies and ridiculous airs; 
we. * far from attempting to leſſen 
thoſe errors, or to deny the dangers a 
young perſon incurs there; that we ſhall 
begin by giving a deſcription of them ; 
but ſhall at the fame time beg leave to ob- 
| ſerve, that it is very eaſy to preſerve youth 
from falling into them, eveq, in the midſt 
of Paris itſelf, Foc © | ety no: Bhs 
Well then ! we will allow, that the pro- 
digious concourſe of people of all forts 
with which Paris is over run, cauſes a con- 
Julep: in it almoſt as bad as that of Babel? 
here we og Data knot of. animals, half 
male half female, called, Petits maitres, 
who that they may have their underſtand- 
ings and their faith as much in the fa- 


mmion as their cloaths, pretend to diſbe- 


lieve a religion that began with the world 
itſelf; and are reſolved that their ſenti- 
W ments 
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ments on the moſt important and eſſen- 
tial article of life, ſhould be as change- 
able as the method of dreſſing their hair, 
ar tying their ſword knots, Thus, in the 
laſt age, Calviniſm was as much the fa- 
ſhion as full-bottomed wigs ; and in this, 
Deiſm is come in with the ſmart toupee, 
and the aile de pigeon, As the man is, 
fays Seneca, ſo will be his converſation : 
Talis vir, talis oratio. It is debaſing our- 
ſelves, cries one of theſe little proud 
wiretches, to think like the vulgar, and pray 
to God as they do; but unhappily for 
theſe poor creatures! this boaſted philo- 
ſophy of theirs, which took its birth in a 
coffee-houſe, or at the looking-glaſs, is 
without principle or conſequence; and 
whilſt they imagine, that they debaſe them- 
ſelves by acting like the reſt of mankind, 
they rank themſelves with the loweſt claſs 
of brutes. Not one of them but declares 
publicly, that every thing dies with him, 
and that he is of the ſame nature with 
his horſe and his dog. Such is their ex- 
travagance ; ſuch their inſincerity ! 

Every age has its vices, as well as its diſ- 
eaſes z that which prevails at preſent in 
France 1s the impertinence of the petit 
maitre ; an appellation given to theſe gentry 
in deriſion, becauſe they are for the moſt 


part, 
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part, wholly void of the genius and digni- 
ty that form great maſters ; they are readily 
known at firſt ſight; for their whole ad- 


dreſs lies in turning their heads into wind- 


mills, their bodies into puppets, and their 
language into an unintelligible jargon of 
affected terms, and a thouſand ridiculous 
novelties of expreſſion that never had ex- 
iſtence but in their own brains; and they 
have for theſe thirty years laſt paſt been 
the only comedians, or rather buffoons 
in Paris. They walk to the minuet ſtep, 
and bow with ſuch a number of ridicu- 
lous contorſions, that no morrice- dancer 
can exceed. No endeavours have been 
able to root them out; they ſwarm in 
every part, and ſeem to be produced like 
inſects on the banks of the Nile, from the 
mud and heat. Nor have the Engliſh, of 
all nations the moſt addicted to a philo- 
ſophical and ſerious turn, been able to re- 
ſiſt the infection; we ſee them now mi- 
micking the airs of the petit maitre, in 
which they excite a ſmile of pity ; for cer- 
tainly a bad copy of a bad original, is 


worſe than the original itſelf ; and whoever 


attempts to imitate the Frenchman in the 


art of petit maitre, muſt be put in mind 


of 


a> 


> 
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of the aſs in the fable, that wanted to imi- 
tate hig-malles.;. 2 e od lg 26 
But as it is our intention to conceal no 
part of the truth, we ſhall freely own that 


the folly here deſeribed is not the only in- 


convenience to be encountred in Paris. 
There are thouſands of obſcure fellows, 
who under the names of Marquis, Count, 
Chevalier, and Baron, are continually lying 
in wait to impoſe upon the unexperienced 
traveller, and dupe him both of his money 
and reputation; and likewiſe, numbers of - 
women, ſome of them even perſons of 
quality, who being ruined by high living 
and play, either vamp up their own ſuper- 
anuated charms, or elſe league with ſome 
handſome young wench of a little ſmart- 
neſs and no family, whom they train up 
in every art, proper. to decoy the young 
man of faſhion and fortune into their net. 
By the help of a falſe title, and a great 
ſhare. of impudence, it is no difficult mat- 
ter to perſuade an unwary perſon that he is 
in ſome of the beſt company in town, at 
the ſame time that he is in the very centre 
of vice and rapine; ſo that a young man 
is ruined if once he turns adventurer, or 
engages in ſchemes of gallantry and play. 
His purſe is quickly exhauſted by — 
| an 
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and his health conſumed in debauch ; *till 
at length he comes to be ranked with the 
moſt vile and deſpicable wretches upon 
earth; and yet this is what blind and un- 
thinking youth call good. fortune; great 

fortune truly ! thus to exhauſt 22 
purſes, and laviſh their lives and reput 
tions! for that always cloſes the Tone; as 
a marriage does a romance. - - 

But theſe dangers ſo dreadful to 6ttiers, 
are not ſo to the youth conducted by the 


hand of a perfect Mentor, whoſe” know- 


ledge of the world, and particular ac- 
quaintance with Paris and its cuſtoms, 
leaves no room for apprehenſion. He will 
permit his charge to keep company with 
none but ſuch of the young nobility and 
gentry as are conſpicuous for their virtue 
and good conduct, and will introduce him 
into no ſocieties but what are of an eſta- 
bliſhed and ſpotleſs reputation; he always 


ſets the beſt examples before his eyes; and 


on all occaſions makes every appearance 
of the petit maitre the object of ridicule 
and foppery: he ſhuns all thoſe coffee- 
houſes and academies for gaming, that 
are the rendezvous of a ſet of young li- 
bertines of all degrees, who impudently 
dare to oppoſe the knowledge of the 524 
G 
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God, without having themſelves the leaſt 
lights to conſtitute a man of common un- 
derſtanding. How can the falſe arguments 
of infidelity reach the ears of the pupil, 
whoſe Mentor always attends him when he 
goes abroad, and as it were covers him with 
the ægis of wiſdom, not permitting him 
to form any connections, but ſuch as he 


| knows will be of ſervice to him. He will 


moreover take every opportunity of launch- 
Ing out into. the praiſe of thoſe virtuous 
and ſober young people he is acquainted 
with ; nor will he ever name the monſters 
of vice and impiety, without expreſſing 
evident ſigns of horror and indignation. 
It is not therefore merely reſiding in 
Paris, that ought to be looked on as ſo 
contagious to the morals of youth, but the 
bad company they keep whilſt there, and 
the evil inclinations they bring into it. A 
young perſon frequently leaves home with 
an heart already corrupted ; and after four 
or five years travelling through different 
countries returns back again: then he diſ- 
covers himſelf without reſerve; and diſ- 
plays thoſe paſſions which the baſhfulneſs 
of his younger days obliged him to con- 
ceal ; and then it is immediately concluded 
that Paris has ſpoiled tlie lad. 
\ 
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There are ſeveral houſes where they ne- 
ver admit gaming; and where the maſter 
makes it his buſineſs to aſſemble all the 
men of letters and intelligence he conveni- 
. ently can. Theſe are aſylums againſt li- 
bertiniſm and debauchery : the doors are 
always open to a ſtranger, and there he may 
learn the elegant ſtile of converſation, 
which conſiſts in never being louder than 
other people, in never puſhing a diſpute, nor 
pretending to dictate ; but always to keep 
a proper reſerve, without appearing to be 
under a reſtraint; to forward mirth, without 
becoming the buffoon; to command atten- 
tion, without making a noiſe; and to liſten 
to others without appearing abſent. Se- 
veral women of diſtinction, without ſetti 


up for learned ladies, have ſuch afſem- 
blies as theſe at their houſes, and this 


will be of no ſmall benefit to our young 


traveller; for it muſt be allowed, that a 


commerce with the fair ſex does not a little 
contribute to put the finiſhing hand to a 
education. It may be confidered as 
the ſchool of good manners and diſcretion ; 
a ſchool very neceſſary for the young peo- 
le of our days, to learn them to keep a 
| bridle on their tongues. Never were the 
mouths of youth filled with ſuch horrors 


*. * 
n 


* 
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as in the preſent unhappy times ; as ſoon. 
as they are well turned of ten years old, 
their lips begin to utter the moſt ſhocking 
expreſſions, and their throats become a ſe - 
pulchre breathing infection on all ſides : 
ſo that they are the copies of vice before 
they have even a notion of virtue. Tek 
talk like the dregs of the people, and think. 
it is being in the taſte. What contradie- 
tions do we meet with in the different 
companies we go into! A man is looked 
upon as a glutton, or an ill-bred fellow, if 
he entertains a company with a ratienal 
and decent account of an entertainment he 
yh has been invited to, though it is a pub- 
it © lic thing, and what every one makes a 
; point of conforming to; whilſt another 

that recounts his debauches, and repeats 
5 actions that in the commiſſion obliged him 
to ſhun the fight of his moſt intimate 

q friends, ſhall arreſt their whole attention, : 
and meet with the general applauſe, Per- 
F verſe and wicked age! can it be ſuppoſed 
that in all ſucceeding time another. can 
| arife ſo fatal to innocence and ſound nd 
* rals ! were our anceſtors to be informed of 
| | this, would it not ſurpaſs their belief? 
l haveelſewhereobſerved, that the irregu- 
* larities committed by young gentlemen on 
2 their 
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their travels, are commonly owing to their 


frequenting companies that keep late hours; 
now in order to remedy this inconveni- 


ence, it will be neceſſary to make it a rule 
to ſup always at home, except on ſuch oc- 


caſions where there is no excuſing ourſelves, 


as a public entertainment at court, or a 


formal invitation from an acquaintance. 


The Mentor will therefore do well to retire 
with his pupil at a timely hour, and by 


this means call him off from the diſſipa- 
tion inſeparable from a round of company. 


They will ſup as ſoon as they get home; 
this will take up moſt of the fore part of 


the night, and then they retire to reſt; 


and by this means prevent a multitude of 


inconveniencies, and preſerve their health, 


that muſt unavoidably fall a prey to con- 
tinual watchings and night excurſions. 


Nor is the care of the health a matter 


of ſmall conſideration. How many young 
gentlemen do we ſee loſt by debauchery 


through the negligence of their guides? 


How many return home worn out with 


diſeaſes? The eyes of the True Mentor are 
as ſo many faithful ſentinels, always upon 


the look- out; he examines every motion 


of the ſervants, and threatens with im- 


mediate diſmiſſion, thoſe whom he ſhall 


detect 


_— — * * q 
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e 
detect in carrying on the leaſt intrigue. 
Without encouraging ſpies, he may always 
have people in whom he can confide, and 
who will inform him of what is going on. 


If at any time his pupil feigns himſelf ſick, 


as the cunning and ingenuity of youth is 
always at work to elude the vigilance of 


the governor ; the experienced Mentor as 
cunning as his charge, keeps cloſe in the 
houſe, and will not ſuffer the ſham-patient 

out of his ' ſight for a moment: but if, 
notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, he 
mould find means to form improper con- 

nections with perſons of quality, who in 
regard to their rank cannot be refuſed ad- 
mittance; then our Mentor boldly. and 
without heſitation bears away Telemachus 
from the iſtand of Eucharis. The great 
point is to perſuade a young man that he 
ſhould never do any thing he may have 
occaſion to repent. We meet with but 
two many inſtances of people who are cry- 


ing out on their death-beds, I repent of 


having led ſuch a debauched life, and fool- 
ed away the precious hours of youth ; but 
no one has ever been heard to ſay, I re- 


pent of having lived in the practice of 
Virtue, of having dedicated my youth to 


I 3 


wiſdom. 
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the ſervice of God and the ſtudy of true 
With a governor thus attentive to the 
duties of his function, a young gentleman 


may ſpend at leaſt a twelvemonth at Paris; 


for it is to no purpoſe to travel like the 
generality of young people of faſhion, 


' who throw away a great deal of money 
and time, and at laſt return home without 


ſeeing any thing more than a few houſes 
and ſteeples. While at Paris, he. ſhould 
make himſelf a thorough maſter of the 


true politeneſs which reigns there, and ac- _ 
quire a real taſte for what is juſt and ele- 


gant. He ſhould learn to acquit himſelf 


with equal propriety at the table of the 


tradeſman and the prince, and pay every 
one that kind of reſpect which is their 


due; and ina word make himſelf acquaint- 


ed with the decorum and eaſe with which 
every one lives there, from the wealthieſt 
citizen to the meaneſt mechanic. He 
ſhould likewiſe take an exact view of the 
public walks, and contemplate the beau- 


ties of nature and art, which are every 
inſtant paſſing in review before his eyes: 
a winter and a ſpring at leaſt muſt be paſſed 


in Paris; the winter to ſee the city in all 
its luſtre; and the ſpring to viſit the ſeve- 
ral beautiful ſeats in the country —_ 

LED  ab6ut 
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about it, which are at that ſeaſon more 
particularly beautiful and charming, on 
account of the number of fountains con- 
tinually playing, and the delightful verdure 
of the gardens. | 

It is'1mpoſfible to live any time in Paris 
without taſting the charms of the moſt 
agreeable ſociety ; for we muſt allow with 
Mr. de Voltaire, that the ſame Frenchman 
who ſeems ſuch a giddy-headed creature 
in a foreign country, is the moſt amiable 
of characters in his own houſe. | 
But one of the moſt critical circumſtan- 
ces attending theſe journies is ſickneſs; for 
alas ! Death which continually ſurrounds 
us, is for ever in conflict with the chil- 
dren of Adam. We meet him in all our 
paths, and ſee his image reflected where- 
ever we turn our eyes: journeys themſelves 
but paint him more lively to our imagi- 
nation ; for to-day we depart from a town 
that we are never more to behold, and to- 
Morrow 'we take leave of perſons that 
we ſhall never meet again in this world ; 
ſo that all our departures and adieus are 
but ſo many preludes to that general ſe- 
> mag which muſt quickly follow. Each 
line that I am now writing, tells me 
that my life keeps pace with my pen ; that 
all things paſs away with -the moments 
that I have ſpent in compiling this work, 
* 14 and 


ei 
and thoſe which the reader will ſpend in 


peruſing it. 


We will ſuppoſe then that a young gen- 
tleman falls ill on the road: if it happens 
to be in a town or city, the Mentor will 
inſtantly ſend for the beſt phyſician that 
can be got. If in the country, he will 
endeavour to procure. the moſt ſkilful per- 
fon the place affords; he will give him an 
exact account of the firſt beginnings of his 
diſorder, and let him into the nature of 
his pupil's conſtitution, his appetites and 
uſual manner of living; and that he may 


not take too much upon himſelf, he will 


if in a city, deſire ſome perſon of condi- 
tion, to whom. he has been recommended 
by the parents. of his charge, to ſend ſome 


one of their own acquaintance to ſee him; 


it is but a neceſſary precaution in ſuch caſes, 


to have a witneſs of credit, to certify that 


the governor has done every thing in his 
power for the good and ſervice of his pupil; 
he will be careful to make the patient ob- 


ſerve the regimen preſcribed him, and by 


no means allow a prepoſterous indulgence 


of particular appetites or fancies. He will 


keep him cloſe company ; do all that is in 
his power to encourage him, and ſuffer only 
ſuch perſons about him as are careful and 
experienced. If notwithſtanding all his 
care the diſorder ſhould ſtill gain ground, 
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he will in perſon put his pupil in mind of 
preparing himſelf for the Wert, and to that 
purpoſe exhort him to receive the ſacra- 
ment, and join in prayer with a clergy- 
man of known probity and ſanctity of 
manners; and here J think there is no oc- 
caſion to be ſcrupulouſly nice with reſpect 
to any particular perſuaſion ; the pt rayers of 
a good man being always a grateful incenſe 
before the throne of God: or, at all events | 
the Mentor himſelf may officiate in his 
room, and affiſt his pupil in his laſt mo- 
ments; / ſo that death itſelf” ſhall not be 
able to detach him from the ſervice of 
him to whom he has all along been a fa- 
ther and a tutor. It will be neceſſary, | 
where' the Mentor has two or three pupils, 
to have them removed, and placed in dif- 
ferent houſes, leſt the diſorder ſhould hap- 
n to be contagious. 
But I think no true governor will charge 
himſelf with the care of a number of dif- 


en pupils, unleſs they are brothers, or 


that he is very well aſſured of the perſon 
or perſons that are to aſſociate with his 
pupil. It is very ſeldom that fuch a mix- 
ture of tempers ſucceeds ; young be 
are apt to enter into combinations N 
one another, and to form cabals an 
jects and if one happens to be 1 of 
| 5 diſcontented, 
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diſcontented, he very often communicates 
his ill- humour to the reſt, and draws. them 
over to his L The greater the num- 
ber of | paſſions. that meet together, the 
greater will be the diſorder. 
I would alſo caution againſt giving a 
young nobleman or gentleman about to 
travel, any rank in the army; he generally 
builds upon his title, to give himſelf an 
air of ſuperiority over others. Few young 
men who know themſelves to be colonels 

or captains, but already fancy themſelves 
generals and leaders of an army; and in 
conſequence of that, look upon themſelves 
as entitled to give orders to every body, 
and to be ſubject to no one. This is a very 
difficult and troubleſome ſituation for the 
Mentor, whoſe authority ſhould always re- 
main entire, and in its full force; for 
which reaſon, it is contrary to all rule, 
to ſuffer the pupil to . fix the time 
of ſtay or departure in any place; none 
but very weak governors indeed, will 
ſuffer ſuch a flagrant breach of diſcipline. 
It is che governor's buſineſs, and his alone, 
to ſettle the day and hour of ſetting out 
and reſting; in all which he is to act as 
he ſees proper; becauſe it is to be ſup- 
poſed, that parents, of any tolerable degree 
of knowledge and prudence, will always 


leave 


n 
. 
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Teave him the maſter of prolonging or 
ſhortning the ſtay in the countries through 
which he is obliged to conduct their ſon. 
If the pupil is to learn ſeveral exerciſes in 
the courſe of his travels, it will be beſt to 

take his leſſons in different cities; by this 
he will know where they are beſt taught. 
We would by no means have a young 


* 


overnor, when he approves of his conduct, 
deuld male Ri a proper allowance by 
the month; this will give him an inſight 
into the diſpoſition of his charge, whether 
it tends to avarice or generofity ; and will 
prevent a youth from borrowing of the 
ſervants, or ſpending his money in private, 
which would become a double inconveni- 
ence. The pocket-money which was al- 
lowed to the duke of Berry. furniſhed him 
an opportunity of ſhewing him a noble ex- 

ample of generoſity = meeting one day a 
ſoldier in his way, he gave him thirty 
Louis d'ors, which had been juſt given him 
for his private purſe; faying, 1 had rather 
deprive myſelf of fome few parties of pleaſure, 
than not take this opportunity of aſſiſting a 
poor creature who has expoſed bis life in the 

ſervice of his country :' ſo that by allowing 

young people money now and then, we may 
accuſtom them to compaſſionate the poor, 


and 
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gentleman kept bare of money; and the fa 
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and to aſſiſt them as often as it is in their 
power ; but the Mentor will always take 
Care to have an eye to the manner in which 
his pupil manages his little income. 
And this reflection leads us to ſay a word 
or two concerning both the œconomy and 
generoſity to be obſerved by the gover- 
nor himſelf. He ſhould conſider the mo- 
ney he has in his hands, as a ſolemn truſt 
repoſed in him, which he is to employ 
wholly for the honour. of his pupil, and 
only on the moſt preſſing occaſions. Ac- 
cordingly he will keep an exact account of 
what he lays out; a young gentleman 
ſhould by no means know the ſum allotted 
for him while on his travels, otherwiſe he 
may be tempted. to idle expences, and lay 
a great deal out in ſhew and trifles ; but 
though every governor of integrity will as 
much as poſſible adhere to this plan of 
ceconomy, yet he will by no means con- 
fine himſelf, ſo as to give occaſion to the 
ſervants of an inn to exclaim againſt him, 
for want of giving a few paltry pieces 
amongſt them. The value of forty or 
fifty pieces properly diſtributed in the courſe 
of his travels will prevent any complaints 
of this nature, which never fail to reflect 
diſhonour on the character of the perſon he 
attends, | i | 
5 We 
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We ſhall now take notice of the 
journal which we would adviſe every 
young traveller to keep, and point out 
to him the beſt method of doing it, 
but without entering into minute par- 
ticulars. This journal ſhould contain 
his remarks: the Mentor then muſt cauſe 
his pupil to write down every evening a 
ſhort account of what they have. ſeen re- 
markable in the courſe of that day; tak- | 
ing care to be exact in the date; by this 
means he wilt be able to retrace each day's 
employment for ſome years back, and 
with unſpeakable pleaſure, ſay to himſelf, 
ſuch a day I was preſented to ſuch a prince; 
ſuch a day I viſited ſuch an eminent perſon, 
or attended at ſuch a curious ceremony: 
for this journal is not to be wholly filled 
with accounts of churches, antiquities, and 
palaces, but ſhould likewiſe include the 
feſtivals obſerved in different courts, with 
the particular ceremonies attending them: 
whatever is extraordinary or ſingular in the 
cuſtoms and dreſſes of other countries, a 
liſt of modern writings, and the names 
of the illuſtrious men he has met with 


in the courſe of his travels, with a ſhort 


ſketch of their perſons and characters. 
To facilitate the execution of this me- 


thod, 


rr * 
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thod, he may | obſerve the following or- 


der in his journal; let there be ſeveral 
Leaves ſet a- part under alphabetical heads, 


thus; under the letter A is read in the run- 


ring title at the top of the leaf, Academies, 


Antiquities, Arſenals; B, Buildings pub- 
lic and private; Books, curious and mo- 
dern; C, Churches, Courts, Cuſtoms; 
and ſo on through the reſt of the letters. 
Parents ſhould” in particular lay their in- 


junctions on their fon before he ſets out, to 


preſent them at his return with a journal 
of this kind, embelliſhed with'plans of the 
moſt remarkable cities and towns, and 
whatever may be more than commonly 
eurious. Such an order as this will keep 
2 young gentleman” employed, and put 
him upon making remarks on every thing 
he ſees; and his governor ſhould take care 
to repeat to him every now and then, that 
the advantage he has reaped from his tra- 
vels, will be known by the manner in which 


he makes his remarks. © 


There is yet another benefit ariſing 
from thus keeping a regiſter of whatever 
ſeems moſt worthy of attention; which. is, 
that it makes a young gentleman ready at 
anſwering any queſtions that may be put 
to him. We ſeldom fee any young perſon 
of quality introduced to a great man with- 

| out 
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out being aſked by him, what he has ſeen, 


and what has the moſt excited his curio- 
ſity; and then how mortifying is it to a 
governor to be witneſs of the confuſion 


Aud ftupidity of his pupil, who does not 


know how to return an anſwer; or elſe 
gives ſuch an one as is quite foreign to the 
purpoſe : and yet this happens but too 
frequently. The following may ſerve as 


an example: a nobleman who had been 


ſome time at Rome, was one day aſked by 
the pope, what he had ſeen during his ſtay 
there; holy father, replied he, I have ſeen 
every thing I could wiſb, but a conclave : now 
ſack miſtakes as theſe are eaſily. prevented, 


by accuſtoming young people from their 


earlieſt days to ſpeak with judgment and 
circumſpection. A volubility of ſpeech 
ſcarce. ever fails of running us into ſome 
blunder, and making us paſs for ignorant 
and heedleſs. The wiſe man, ſays holy 
writ, moves his tongue often before he 
ſpeaks; but the young men of our age 
will not readily aſſent to this; for they think 


that by the help of a fine head of hair, a 


laced coat, and a cockade, they may ſay 


what they pleaſe, and ſtand to it after - 


wards: yet nothing makes a young gen- 
tleman appear ſo mean as talking and act- 


ing at random; it debaſes him to a level 


with | 
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with the vulgar, and he has no longer any 


right to our reſpect. This error is in a 


great meaſure owing to the familiarity of 
young people of quality with their ſervants: 
they are continually liſtening to their idle 
talk, and by that means come inſenſibly to 
copy their manners, and imitate their vi - 
cious way of ſpeaking. The ſkilful go- 
vernor will remedy this, by preventing 
or putting a ſtop to ſuch communi- 
cation, which always ſuppoſes a natural 
meanneſs of ſoul, and: a low and narrow 
way of thinking; for thoſe who are inſpired 
with noble ſentiments, and have a mind 
formed for great things, will ſeek the con- 
verſation of ſuch people only who are di- 
ſtinguiſhed. by their rank and merit, or the 


fociety of the beſt books. 


But notwithſtanding all this care and 
aſſiduity on the part of the Mentor, he 
muſt expect to meet with enemies, and 


bf may not perhaps have the art of pleaſin 


the parents: there may be thoſe that will 
blacken his conduct, and accuſe him of 
vices and faults that he is an entire ſtranger 
to: for it is the peculiar unhappineſs of the 
Great, to ſuffer themſelves to be prepoſſeſſed 


againſt a man of worth and integrity, and give 


their confidence to thoſe undeſerving of it. 
However, let us not wonder at this, fot a 
£26.70 perſon 


no other maſter. 
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perſon of a generous. and philoſophicat 
turn cannot make his court with all that 
aſſiduity which is neceſſary. He looks 
upon the time as loſt that is ſpent in an 
anti- chamber, or in making a ſet of un- 
meaning compliments. Whereas on the 
other hand, the flatterer and the paraſite 
are continually ſcratching at the door of the 
great, and waiting with the moſt ſervile 
obſervance to catch every look. But what 
is this to the True Mentor? Whether he 
meets with approbation or not, it has no 
effect on his peace; as he acts not either 
from a thirſt of praiſe, or apprehenſion of 
blame, but has conſcience for his guide, 
and honour for his rule; and acknowledges 


Not that the moſt perfect governor is 
without his faults; theſe he muſt have: for 
weakneſs and inſufficiency is the portion of 
human nature: he may not perhaps ſuc- 
ceed in the education of his charge, unleſs 
he has to deal with one bleſſed with a ge- 
nerous ſoul; but ſuch is the diſpoſition of. 
things in this life, that we frequently ſee 
the beſt governors have the worſt pupils; 
and thoſe guides, who are without talents 
and abilities, intruſted with the care of pro- 
digies in underſtanding and virtue. Hence 
ſome young people profit nothing _ 

| their 
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their education, and others wander aſtray, 
and become loſt to evety good ſentiment 

they were born with, © © 
But the greateſt happineſs that can befal 
children; is to have parents who know 
how to chuſe a Mentor, ſuch as we have 
deſcribed, and to place all their truſt in 
him; a thing which rarely happens, or 
when it does, though the parents may 
in other reſpects be ever ſo virtuous and 
good, yet they frequently excel in their 
own eyes, and generally prefer their own 
ideas and notions to the advice of the 
Mentor. It is certain however that he 
ſhould be left wholly maſter of directing 


the ſtudies and' travels of his pupil, and, 


| be. inveſted with full power of acting as 

circumſtances may require. A father ſhould 
addreſs his ſon going to ſet out on his tra- 
vels, as à nobleman of diſtinguiſhed merit 
and knowledge did his ſon on the like oc- 
caſion: My ſon, this gentleman is your 
* governor; whom you mult look upon 
in every place, and on every occaſion, 
“ as if I myſelf were preſent. I have de- 
legated to him my authority: in con- 


15 „ ſequence of which, he is at liberty to 


« take the ſevereſt methods in caſe you ei- 
ther difobey him, or act in a manner 
M „ ee your name, and ſo as to 
1: bring 
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* bring diſhonour upon you in the public 
«eye. Should you at any time be raſh 
enough to write me any groundleſs com- 
+ plaints againſt your governor, or betray 
a remiſſneſs and negligence- in the duty 
you owe to God, or deviate from the 
religion of your fore-fathers, you ſhall 
e jinſtantly be called home, and this houſe 
«+ ſhall become your priſon. In fine, if 
«© I hear any weighty complaints againſt 
your conduct, you have every thing to 
£ dread from my diſpleaſure, the effe 
of which you may perhaps feel, 
only as long as I live, but even after 1 
<* am laid in the ground.“ Such were the 
words of this truly good parent; and thus 
ſhould every father act, who is deſirous of 
ſeeing his child reap the fruits of a good 
education. j Jo lar e 
' : We are far from having the preſump- 
tion to think, that we have exhauſted our 
ſubje& ; but this we will venture to aſſure 
from ſufficient experience, that there is no 
room to doubt of making the young man 
of faſhion the honeſt man, and the good 
citizen, by conforming to the plan we have 
here laid down. _ oe aaa. we 
The Mentor by following it himſelf, and 
_ enforcing it upon his pupil, will form him 
after God's own heart, and make him re- 
S995] 12 ſpected 
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ſpected and eſteemed of all men. He will 
engage him to obſerve the laws and con- 


ſtitutions of his country, and inviolably to 
preſerve that reſpect which is due to eve- 
ry lawful ſovereign: he will teach him 


true prudence in the choice of his friends, 


and the adminiſtration of his own _ 
or thoſe of the ſtate of which he is 
member: he will make him able to 1550 
a ſecret, and preſerve good order when 
veſted with authority : in a word, he will 
fit him to become in proceſs of time the 
good huſband, the good ane and the 
good maſter. 

Their travels at an end, the ae will 
re- conduct his pupil to the houſe of his 
parents, and in delivering him up to them, 
may ſay as Jacob did of old to Laban, 
when he delivered into his hands the flocks 
he had. entruſted him with: I have ſuffered 
the drougth by day, and the. froſt by night, 
and my ſleep hath departed from mine eyes : 
thus have ] ſerved thee ; and behold nothing 
is wanting of that wherewith thou baſt ens 
| = me. 


Then may he retire more ſatisfied with” 
the pleaſing reflection of having given a 
worthy citizen to his country, and a diſ- 


ciple to virtue, than with all the gifts and 
ns that can be heaped upon him: con- 


ſcious 


o 
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ſcious that he has given his pupil true rea- 


ſon to ſay, it was no common man that I 


had for my guide, but one of the moſt di- 


ſtinguiſhed wiſdom; a Mentor greater than 


Minerva herſelf, who was only a heathen 
deity; whereas, my governor was a true 
chriſtian :, a title of all others the moſt re- 
ſpectable, did men but thoroughly under- 


ſtand its full worth and dignity. What 


can afford. a more noble ſpectacle than the 
man who holds his heart as it were in his 
hand, takes heed to all his ſteps, regulates 
his every motion, allowing himſelf in no one 
thing unbecoming a ſtrict purity of heart ; 
who has the dominion over his ſenſes, and 
ſubjects them to the yoke of the law, who, 
checks every bewitching deſire, and ſilences 
every enſnaring hope, and in deſpite of the 
moſt ſeducing examples, keeps his thoughts 
and actions free from every meanneſs that 


may diſhonour an inheriter of the heavenly 


kingdom? Such are the happy effects pro- 


duced by a thorough ſenſe of religion, 


without which, a governor, however ſkilful 
he may be, will never make his diſciple 


other than a whited ſepulchre. | 


If the True Mentor has the misfortune 
to meet with a bad ſubject to work upon 
a young perſon careleſs of his advice, and 
wholly given up to diſſipation, he has then 


recourſe 


fin [ 190 J 

recourſe to his own conſcience for his com- 
fort, and may with truth reflect, that the 
pupil who has thought to impoſe upon 
bim, has only miſerably deceived himſelf. 


In effect, youth are apt to imagine that 
they have gained a great victory, in eluding 


the moments of ſtudy, or flying the ex- 
erciſe of good; without conſidering, that 
this boaſted victory only conſtitutes their 
own eternal ſhame and ignominy; the 
Tux MznTos. being neither the lefs wiſe 


nor the leſs valuable for it. 
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